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THE  TEXTILE  MILLS 


HE  SIZE  and  extent  of  the  field  covered  by  COTTON  is  so  great 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  reasonable  conception  of  it  by  a 
mere  statement  of  circulation. 


In  presenting  the  following  data,  we  have  endeavored  to  give  to 
manufacturers  and  others  interested  in  the  possibilities  for  business  in 
the  textile  field,  a  brief  resume  of  the  textile  industry,  typical  views  of 
a  few  of  the  individual  plants  and  departments,  and  an  indication  of  the 
•  wide  variety  and  tremendous  quantities  of  equipment  used  by  the  mills. 
In  such  a  survey,  because  of  the* -great  •r:iagn4tude  of  the  field,  it  is  pos- 
sible only  to  indicate  briefly  a  imall  part  of  the  equipment  regularly 
purchased  by  the  readers  of  COTTON:  :*-  •  - 

>    »    •       ••       c    <       .  1  -    »         . 

Manufacturers  of  textile  machmeiy  and.^pv^cialties,  dyestuffs,  chemi- 
cals and  other  materials  sold  largely  or  exdiusively  to  the  textile  mills, 
usually  have  adequate  information  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  mills  in 
which  their  equipment  or  material  is  used.  Therefore,  the  data  here 
given  is  intended  only  to  call  to  their  attention  the  continued  remark- 
able development  of  the  textile  industry,  as  well  as  the  sections  of  the 
country  and  the  classes  of  mills  in  which  this  development  is  most  rapid. 
It  will  indicate  to  them  the  desirability  of  continued  expansion  and  the 
broadening  of  sales  and  advertising  efforts  if  they  are  to  build  their 
business  on  a  sound,  economic  basis  and  continue  to  keep  pace  with  this 
growing  industry. 

The  textile  manufacturing  plants  of  the  country  (forming  the  second 
largest  industry  of  the  United  States),  in  addition  to  the  textile  ma- 
chinery and  raw  materials  sold  almost  exclusively  to  these  mills,  use  vast 
quantities  of  power-plant  and  power-transmission  equipment,  electrical 
power  and  lighting  equipment,  building  materials,  paints  and  supplies, 
transportation  and  conveying  equipment  and  general  factory  and  office 
furniture,  equipment  and  supplies  such  as  are  used  by  the  other  large 
industrial  establishments  of  the  country.  To  manufacturers  of  such 
equipment,  the  following  pages  will  give  a  fair  conception  of  the  great 
field  for  their  products  among  the  readers  of  COTTON. 
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CHARTS  SHOWING  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  TEXTILE  MILLS 


RAW  FIBRE  CONSUMED  ANNUALLY 
1  inch  equals  500,000,000  Pounds 


SPINDLES  IN  TEXTILE  MILLS 
1  inch  equals  5,000,000  Spindles 
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PRIMARY    HORSEPOWER    IN    VA- 
RIOUS TEXTILE  MILLS 

1  inch  equals  400,000  h.  p. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

The  textile  industry  ranks  second  among  all  the  industries  of  the  counir>' 
in  capital  invested,  $6,096,161,000. 

The  textile  industry  ranks  second  among  all  the  industries  of  the  countrj'  in 
value  of  products,  $6,960,928,000. 

It  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  industries  of  the  country  in  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed,  1,031,226  wage-earners. 

The  textile  industry  leads  all  industries  in  the  number  of  important  indi\id- 
ual  plants. 

It  stands  second  of  all  industries  in  the  amount  of  motive  powder  used,  2,983,- 
002  horsepower,  or  over  one-seventh  of  the  total  motive  power  used  by  all  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 

It  is  estimated  the  textile  mills  spend  annually  over  $500,000,000  for  new 
buildings,  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies,  not  including  raw  materials. 

When  it  is  appreciated  that  the  large  proportion  of  purchases  made  in  the 
textile  field  are  for  equipment  and  material,  not  strictly  textile,  that  is,  for  build- 
ing materials,  machinery  and  supplies,  such  as  are  used  in  all  the  large  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  the  importance  of  the  field  to  manufacturers  in  general  is 
evident. 

TEXTILE   MILLS  CLASSIFIED 

In  capital  invested,  in  value  of  products,  in  raw  fibre  used  and  in  horse-power 
used,  the  cotton  mills,  which  total  approximately  2,300  mills,  are  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  textile  group ;  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry,  with  approxi- 
mately 1,400  mills,  ranks  second;  the  knitting  industry  with  3,100  mills,  the  silk 
industry  with  2,100  mills,  the  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  industry  with  750 
mills,  and  the  flax,  linen  and  jute  mills  with  200  plants,  rank  in  the  order  named. 

The  quantity  of  raw  fibre  used  in  textile  mills,  according  to  the  last  Govern- 
ment census,  is  as  follows : 

Fibre  Pounds        Per  Cent 

Cotton  2,905,779,683  71.4 

Wool    496,434,834  12.2 

Animal  Hair  and  Fur 55,364,735  1.4 

Silk  27,857,055  0.7 

Flax  12,787,560  0.3 

Hemp,  Jute,  etc 570,494,610  14.0 

The  number  of  active  spindles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  as  shov^n 
by  the  Government  census,  are : 

Cotton  Mills 34,603,471  82.6 

Silk  Mills 2,669,459  6.3 

Woolen  Mills  2,345,286  5.6 

Worsted  Mills  2,287,612  5.5 
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ACTIVE  COTTON  SPINDLES 
FOR  25  YEARS 


INCREASE  SOUTHERN  MILLS— 279  PER  CENT 

From  4,367,688  Spindles  to  16,575,778  Spindles. 

INCREASE   IN  ALL  OTHER  MILLS  IN  UNITED  STATES-0.5  PER  CENT 

From  15,104,544  Spindles  to  15,184,818  Spindles. 

DURING  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS  (Ending  July  31, 1925) 
There  was  a  total  increase  of  2.102,321  spindles  due  to  new  mills  or  additions. 

Over  90%  of  this  increase  was  in  the  Southern  States. 
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TEXTILE  MILLS  CLASSIFIED— Continued 

The  total  primary  horsepower  is  shown  as  follows: 

Kind  of  Mills  Horsepower 

Cotton  Mills 1,863,542 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Mills 525,757 

Dyeing,  Bleaching  and  Finishing  Plants 160,430 

Silk  Mills  : 176,825 

Knitting  Mills  151,601 

Cordage,  Twine,  Linen,  Jute  Mills 104,847 


Per  Cent 

62.4 
17.7 
5.4 
5.9 
5.1 
3.5 


THE  SOUTH,  A  FACTOR  IN  TEXTILE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  textile  industry  is  full  of  life  and  vigor  in  every  section  of  the  counti-y. 
However,  it  is  constantly  undergoing  changes  both  as  to  the  products  manufac- 
tured, which  are  determined  by  public  demand,  and  the  location  of  new  plants, 
which  is  determined  by  economical  conditions  in  various  sections. 

Especially  during  recent  years  there  has  been  a  Southward  trend  of  America's 
cotton  textile  industries.  This  has  been  so  marked  that  much  publicity  has  been 
given  to  it. 

The  nearness  to  the  source  of  raw  cotton,  the  abundant  water  supply  and  ad- 
jacent coal  fields,  the  greatly  improved  transportation  facilities,  the  excellent 
climatic  conditions  for  textile  manufacturing,  the  high  quality  of  the  native  ail- 
American  labor  and  the  comparatively  settled  labor  conditions  have  all  been  im- 
portant factors  in  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  Southern  textile  industry  and  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  Southern  states. 

"COTTON  MILLS  ARE  GOING  SOUTH" 

"With  the  South's  waterpowers  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  North,  the  logical  place  for  the 
cotton  mill  is  in  the  cotton  field,"  said  the  New  York  Herald  editorially.  "Hydro-electric  develop- 
ment brings  this  power  to  i-egions  remote  from  its  source. 

"The  wonder  is  not  that  there  has  been  great  increase  in  Southern  textile  manufacture,  but 
that  the  increase  has  not  been  greater. 

"The  forces  that  are  pulling  this  industry  away  from  its  Northern  moorings  and  putting  it  in 
closer  contact  with  the  sources  of  raw  materials  are  natural  causes." 

"Our  principal  competition  comes  from  the  Piedmont  district.  There  the  climate  is  good  aiKl 
bracing.  The  operatives  are  pure-bred  American  stock  from  the  mountains.  Like  our  original 
New  Englanders,  they  have  had  hard  work  to  make  a  living,  and  appreciate  opportunity.  These 
people  are  of  great  native  intelligence,  and  quick  to  learn.  Mills  have  sprung  up  on  ever>'  hand. 
Every  little  town  wants  a  mill  and  offers  free  land,  exemption  from  taxation,  and  all  sorts  of  en- 
couragement to  the  man  who  knows  how  to  make  cloth  and  will  start  a  mill. 

"The   record   is   clear   enough:    the   cotton   industry  is  gradually  slipping  away.     In  the   past. 
various  factors  have  helped  us.    Now  there  is  excellent  skilled  help  and  supervision  in  the  South." 
(From  a  speech  before  the  Xational  Associatioti  of  Cotton    Mannfacturers    by    Robert    Amory.    Pa*t 

President.) 

The  great  increase  in  Southern  Cotton  Spindles  during  the  last  35  years  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures : 

Year  Spindles 

1890 1,819,291 

1900 6,267,163 

1910 11,583,359 

1920 15,657,951 

1925 17,635,132 
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COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
FOR  25  YEARS 


-rnSO 


INCREASE  SOUTHERN  MILLS— 178  PER  CENT 

From   1,523,168  Bales  to  4,218.611  Bales. 

DECREASE    ALL    OTHER    MILLS    IN   UNITED  STATES-16  PER  CENT 

From  2,349,997  Bales  to   1,972,738   Bales. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  31,  1925 

The  con.sumption  of  cotton  was  as  follows: 

SOUTHERN  MILLS  4,218,611  BALES-68.1  PER  CENT 
ALL  OTHER  MILLS  1,972,738  BALES-31.9  PER  CENT 


Prujr 


THE  SOUTH,  A  FACTOR  IN  TEXTILE  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

The  following  records  for  the  past  ten  years  show  the  development  in  the  cot- 
ton mil]  industry: 

The  number  of  active  cotton  spindles  in  the  Southern  states  increased  3,620,- 
066  or  29' ,  ;  in  all  other  states  of  the  country  decreased  3,823,705  or  20' , . 

The  amount  of  cotton  consumed  annually  by  the  Southern  mills  increased 
1,025,258  bales  or  32S  ;  in  all  other  states  decreased  843,116  or  29' c. 

In  1915  the  Southern  mills  were  consuming  53.1',  of  all  the  cotton  consumed 
in  the  United  States;  the  New  England  mills  were  consuming  36.5',  ;  all  other 
mills  10.4',.  In  1925  the  Southern  mills  were  consuming  68.1',  ;  the  New  Eng- 
land mills  26.4' ,  ;  all  other  mills  5.5', . 

Not  only  has  the  center  of  the  cotton  mill  industry  moved  to  the  South  but 
rapidly  large  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plants  are  being  erected  in  the 
Southern  states  to  finish,  ready  for  the  market,  the  products  of  the  mills.  Many  of 
the  older  cotton  mills,  as  well  as  the  new  ones,  are  installing  their  own  finishing 
departments. 

Finding  the  same  advantageous  conditions  in  the  Southern  territory  the 
knitting  mills  are  prospering  and  expanding.  From  1915  to  1925,  the  knitting 
machines  in  the  South  increased  from  25,735  to  over  50,000  machines  or  an  increase 
in  ten  years  of  approximately  100';. 


Courtesy.  Robert  &  Co..  Inc..  Engineers 
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Osprey  and  Porterdale  Plants  and  Villages  of  Bibb  Manufacturing  Company,  Porterdale,  Ga. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
FOR  25  YEARS 


I 


I 


INCREASE  SOUTHERN  MILLS— 178  PER  CENT 

From    l,o23,l<J8  Balet^  to  4,218.011  Bales. 

DECREASE    ALL    OTHER    MILLS    IN    UNITED  STATES-16   PER   CENT 

From  2,349,997  BaK's  to   1,972.738  Bales. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  :?1,  1925 

The  con.sumption  of  cotton  was  as  follows: 

SOUTHERN  MILLS  4,218,611  BALES-()8.1  PER  CENT 
ALL  OTHER  MILLS  1,972,7.38  BALES-:n.9  PER  CENT 


THE  SOUTH,  A  FACTOR  IN  TEXTILE  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

The  following  records  for  the  past  ten  years  show  the  development  in  the  col- 
ton  mill  industry: 

The  number  of  active  cotton  spindles  in  the  Southern  states  increased  o.H20.- 
066  or  29S  ;  in  all  other  states  of  the  country  decreased  3,823,705  or  20' ,  . 

The  amount  of  cotton  consumed  annuallv  bv  the  Southern  mills  increased 
1,025,258  bales  or  32' ,  ;  in  all  other  states  decreased  843,116  or  29' , . 

In  1915  the  Southern  mills  were  consuming  53.1',  of  all  the  cotton  consume<l 
in  the  United  States;  the  New  England  mills  were  consuming  36.5',  ;  all  other 
mills  10.4' <.  In  1925  the  Southern  mills  were  consuming  68.1',  :  the  Xew  Eng- 
land mills  26.4' ,  ;  all  other  mills  5.5' , . 

Not  only  has  the  center  of  the  cotton  mill  industry  moved  to  the  South  hut 
rapidly  large  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plants  are  being  erected  in  the 
Southern  states  to  finish,  ready  for  the  market,  the  products  of  the  mills.  Many  of 
the  older  cotton  mills,  as  well  as  the  new  ones,  are  installing  their  own  finishinir 
departments. 

Finding  the  same  advantageous  conditions  in  the  Southern  territory  the 
knitting  mills  are  prospering  and  expanding.  From  1915  to  1925,  the  knitting 
machines  in  the  South  increased  from  25,735  to  over  50,000  machines  or  an  increase 
in  ten  years  of  approximately  100' , . 


Courtesy.  Roberf  &  Co  .  Inc..  Engineers 
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Osprey  and  Porterdale  Plants  and  Villages  of  Bibb  Manufacturing  Company.  Porterdalc.  Ga 
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Community  House,  International  Cotton  Mills.  LaGrange,  Ga. 


The  Leavelle  McCampbell  High  School,  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Co.,  Graniteville,  S.  C. 
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THE  MILL  VILLAGE 

Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  mills  of  the  South  and  a  smaller  proportion  in 
the  other  textile  states,  own  their  own  mill  villages.  These  vary  in  size  from  30 
or  40  cottages  to  villages  of  500  cottages  or  more. 

The  mills  build  their  villages  at  great  expense.  They  are  model  towns  for 
their  employees.  They  provide  comfortable  homes,  usually  equipped  with 
modern  sanitary  facilities,  electric  lights  and  other  conveniences,  and  rent  these 
cottages  to  the  operatives  at  a  low  rental  each  month.  These  small  towns  are  us- 
ually laid  out  with  care  and  foresight  as  to  beauty  and  sanitation.  Often  sewers 
and  water  supply  systems  are  installed,  concrete  streets  and  sidewalks  laid  out  and 
electric  lights  furnished  for  the  homes  as  well  as  ornamental  lighting  units  in  the 
village  streets.  Shade  trees  are  planted  along  the  streets  and  in  the  parks,  also 
gardens  for  flowers  and  vegetables  are  often  provided. 

Each  town  usually  has  its  kindergarten,  graded  schools,  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  or  community  house,  equipped  with  swimming  pools,  cafeterias,  recreation 
rooms  and  motion-picture  halls.  Often  laundries  are  installed  which  do  the  laun- 
drying  for  the  entire  mill  village  practically  at  cost. 

The  mills  have  on  their  payroll  or  at  their  call  a  physician  and  surgeon  and 
oftentimes  from  one  to  four  or  five  trained  nurses,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
village. 

All  purchases  for  the  village  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  executives  or 
superintendent  of  the  mills  and  the  social  service  work  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  social  service  director  who  is  immediately  responsible  to  the  executives  or 
superintendent. 


t 


Courtesy,  J.  E  Sirrine  &  Co  .  Engineers 


Erlanger  Cotton  Mill  and    Village,    Lexington,    N.   C. 
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Community  House.  International  Cotton  Mills.  LaGrange,  Ga. 


The   Leavelle   McCampbell  High  School,  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Co..  Graniteville.  S.  C. 
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THE  MILL  VILLAGE 

Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  mills  of  the  South  and  a  smaller  proportion  in 
the  other  textile  states,  own  their  own  mill  villages.  These  vary  in  size  from  :^> 
or  40  cottages  to  villages  of  500  cottages  or  more. 

The  mills  build  their  villages  at  great  expense.  They  are  model  towns  for 
their  employees.  They  provide  comfortable  homes,  usually  equipped  with 
modern  sanitary  facilities,  electric  lights  and  other  conveniences,  and  rent  these 
cottages  to  the  operatives  at  a  low  rental  each  month.  These  small  towns  are  us- 
ually laid  out  with  care  and  foresight  as  to  beauty  and  sanitation.  Often  sewers 
and  water  supply  systems  are  installed,  concrete  streets  and  sidewalks  laid  out  and 
electric  lights  furnished  for  the  homes  as  well  as  ornamental  lighting  units  in  the 
village  streets.  Shade  trees  are  planted  along  the  streets  and  in  the  parks,  also 
gardens  for  flowers  and  vegetables  are  often  provided. 

Each  town  usually  has  its  kindergarten,  graded  schools,  churches.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  or  community  house,  equipped  with  swimming  pools,  cafeterias,  recreation 
rooms  and  motion-picture  halls.  Often  laundries  are  installed  which  do  the  laun- 
drying  for  the  entire  mill  village  practically  at  cost. 

The  mills  have  on  their  payroll  or  at  their  call  a  physician  and  surgeon  and 
oftentimes  from  one  to  four  or  five  trained  nurses,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
village. 

All  purchases  for  the  village  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  executives  or 
superintendent  of  the  mills  and  the  social  service  work  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  social  service  director  who  is  immediately  responsible  to  the  executives  or 
superintendent. 


Courtesy.  J.  E  Sirrine  &  Co  ,  Engineers 


Erlanger  Cotton  Mill  and    Village,   Lexington,   N.   C. 
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Woodside  Cotton  Mills,  Greenville.  S.  C. 


Courfesv  Rober/  S-  Co.   /nc.  Engineers 

Lanett  Mill  and  Village,  West  Point  Manufacturing  Company,  Lanett,  Ala. 
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EQUIPMENT  REGULARLY  PURCHASED  BY  TEXTILE  MILLS 

While  the  variety  and  quantity  of  equipment  purchased  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  cotton  mill  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  mill  and  the  construc- 
tion and  kind  of  goods  to  be  produced,  the  following-  few  items  of  factory  equi|>- 
ment  and  supplies  will  be  of  interest,  as  the  Government  estimate  of  such  equip- 
ment to  be  used  in  an  average  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mill  of  50,000  spindle-^ 
and  1,359  looms,  weaving  print  cloths,  32  inches  wide,  64x64  threads  per  inch,  in 
116-yard  cuts,  out  of  32s  warp  and  50s  filling.  (Material  for  mill  \illage  not  in- 
cluded.) 


Total  Horsepower  

Shafting  Equipment    

Ropes 

Belting    

Sprinkler  Equipment  

Sprinkler  Tank  on  Steel  Tower 

Pipes  for  Heating  Plant 

Humidifier  Heads  

Hard  Pine  Timbers  

Hai'd  Pine  Flooring 

Intermediate  Flooring 

Maple  Top  Flooring 

Windows  

Tar  and  Gravel  Roofing  

Asphalt  and  Slag 

Chimney 

Saw  Tooth  Skylights 

Stairs  

Cowl  Ventilators  

Painting 

Plumbing 


3 


1 


Iron  Conductor  Pipes 

Elevators  

Presses   


1,511 

417,991 

7,962 

18,641 

3,182 

,934,820 

198 

392,600 

,344,300 

209,550 

284,250 

30,000 

62,000 

98,500 

170x7 

18,500 

220 

122 

305,000 

30 

1,750 
3 
2 


h.  p. 

lbs. 

ft. 

ft. 

heads 

cu.  ft.  content 

ft.  b.m. 
ft.  b.  m. 
ft.  b.  m. 
ft.  b.  m. 
sq.  ft. 
sq.  ft. 
sq.  ft. 
ft. 

sq.  ft. 
treads 

sq.  ft. 
seats  and  10 

sinks 
linear  ft. 


Electric  Equipment  for  Power  and  Lights : 
2,100  lights;  18  motors,  102  h.  p.  each. 
200  k.  w.  turbine;  condenser 

Steam  Plant  Equipment: 

4  water  tube  boilers,  300  h.  p.  each 

1  Economizer  of  360  tubes 

1  Cross  compound  condensing  engine,  1,600  h.  p. 

1  boiler  feed  pump 

1  feed  water  heater 

1  fire  pump  (1,000  gal.  capacity) 

(The  building  materials  shown  are  for  erecting  what  is  known  as  a  building 
of  standard  mill  construction.) 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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Woodsidf  Cotton  Mills,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


Cour/esv   Robert  &  Co     Inc  .  Engineers 

Lanett  Mill  and  Village,  West  Point  Manufacturing  Company,  Lanett,  Ala. 
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e:quipment  regularly  purc  hased  by  textile  mills 

While  the  variety  and  cjuantity  of  e(|iiipment  purchased  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  cotton  mill  will  depend  entii-ely  ui)on  the  size  of  the  mill  and  the  construc- 
tion and  kind  of  ^oods  to  be  produced,  the  followini)-  few  items  of  factory  e:|uip- 
ment  and  supplies  will  be  of  interest,  as  the  Government  estimate  of  such  e(|uip- 
ment  to  be  used  in  an  average  cotton  spinning-  and  weaving-  mill  of  5(MMH>  si)indie^ 
and  1,359  looms,  weaving-  print  cloths,  :]2  inches  wide,  ()4x()4  threads  per  inch,  in 
116-yard  cuts,  out  of  32s  warp  and  50s  filling-.  (Material  for  mill  villaiie  not  in- 
cluded.) 

Total   Horsepower  1  511   h  p 

Shafting-  Equipment  417,991  lbs  ' 

Ropes  7c)(j9  ft  ■ 

Belting- 18641  ft" 

Sprmkler  Ecuij.meni  3;i82  heads 

Sprmklei- 1  ank  on  Steel  Towej- 

Pipes  for  HeatuY  ^''^''^  3,934,820  eu.  ft.  content  ^ 

Humidifier  Heads  19;^ 

Hard  Pine  Timbers  '.i:.:Z:::ZZ..    392,600  ft.  b.m. 

Hard   Pine  flooring- 1,344,300  ft.  b.  m. 

Intermediate  P  loorin^ 209,550  ft.  b.  m. 


Maple  Top  FloorinK 

Windows  

Tar  and  Gravel  Roofing 

Asphalt  and  Slag 

Chimney   

Saw  Tooth  Skylights 

Stairs  

Cowl  Ventilators 
Painting- 
Plumbing 

Iron  Conductor  Pipes 

Elevators 

Presses 


284,250  ft.  b.  m. 
30,000  s(|.  ft. 
62,000  s(i.  ft. 
98,500  scj.  ft. 
170x7  ft. 
18,500  sc|.  ft. 
220  treads 
122 
305,000  s(i.  ft. 

30  seats  and  lo 
sinks 
1,750  linear  ft. 


3 


Electric  E(|uipment  for  Power  and   Lights- 
2,100  lights;  18  motors,  102  h.   |).  each. 
200  k.  w.  turbine;  condenser 

Steam  Plant  E(|uipment: 

4  water  tube  boilers,  300  h.  p.  each 
1   Economizer  of  360  tubes 

1  Cross  compound   condensing  engine,  1,()00  h.  p 

1  boiler  feed  pumj) 

1  feed  watei-  heater 

1  fire  pump  (1,000  gal.  cai^acity) 

(The  building  materials  shown  are  fo,-  erecting  what  is  known  as  a  buildinir 
of  standard  mill  consti'uction. ) 
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Boiler  Room,  Exposition  Cotton    Mills.    Atlanta,   Ga. 
2,100  h.  p.  Stoker  Equipped   Boilers. 


Courfesy.  hochwood,  Qreene  fi-  Co  .  Engineers 

Winnsborn  Mills,   Winnsboro,    S     C. 
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BUILDING   MATERIALS 

An  average  of  250  new  textile  mills  have  been  built  each  year  for  the  last  ten 
years.  These  figures  do  not  include  large  additions  made  to  present  plants  which 
in  many  cases  are  as  large  or  larger  than  individual  new  mills.  Nor  do  they  in- 
clude the  many  alterations  that  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  mill  buildings 
and  the  accompanying  warehouses,  or  the  new  buildings  in  the  mill  village  such  as 
cottages,  churches,  school  houses,  clubrooms,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  dormitories,  office 
buildmgs,  etc.  Many  of  the  larger  new  mills  represent  investments  up  to  $5,000,- 
000  or  more. 

The  materials  used  in  constructing  new  textile  buildings  or  additions  or  in  con- 
structmg  the  mill  village  with  its  cottagas,  community  buildings,  water  supply 
systems,  sewers,  and  sidewalks  are  the  same  as  used  in  building  other  large  in- 
dustrial plants. 

As  the  industry  with  the  largest  number  of  important  individual  plants  of 
the  country  and  the  largest  employer  of  labor,  the  textile  industry  offers  a  tremen- 
dous field  for  cultivation  to  engineers,  architects  and  contractors,  and  to  manu- 
facturers of  structural  steel,  cement,  brick,  lumber,  window  sash,  skylights,  com- 
position and  metal  roofing,  plumbing  supplies,  elevators,  stairways,  fences  and 
the  many  other  construction  materials  u:ed  in  and  around  such  buildings. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 

The  textile  industry  ranks  second  of  all  industries  of  the  country  in  motive 
power  used--consuming  approximately  3,000,000  horsepower  or  over  one-seventh 
ot  the  20,124,961  horsepower  used  by  the  total  industrial  plants  of  the  country. 

TT  .The  Government  census  shows  the  cotton  mills,  of  which  there  are  2,300  in  the 
United  btates,  as  the  largest  users  of  power,  using  1,863,542  h.  p  The  woolen 
and  worsted  mills,  of  which  there  are  1,400  mills,  use  525,757  h.  p  •  the  ">  100  ^ilk 
mills  use  176  825  h  p.;  the  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plants,  of  whFch  there 

f '  ^^?^  "IL^^^'f  ^  ^-.P-  ^^^  ^"^^^"^^  ^^"«'  «^  ^hich  there  ar  3,100,  use  151  601 
h.  p. ;  the  200  cordage,  linen,  twine,  jute  mills  use  104,847  h.  p. 

Of  the  2,983,002  primary  h.  p.  used  by  the  textile  mills,  1,718,960  h.  p.  is  gener- 
ated by  steam  engines  and  turbines;  441,912  h.  p.  is  generated  by  water  wheels 
turbines  and  motors;  10,406  h.  p.  by  internal-combustion  engines;  798  903  h  d' 
IS  rented  electric  power ;  12,821  h.  p.  is  other  rented  power. 

Of  the  primary  power  generated  by  the  mills,  675,849  h.  p.  is  converted  to 
eectric  power  by  the  mills.  With  the  rented  electric  power,  this  makes  a  total 
electric  power  of  1,474,752  h.  p. 

The  textile  mills  require  annually  1,533,123  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  7,565,465 
tons  of  bituminous  coal,  70,035  tons  of  coke,  1,851,145  barrels  of  oil  and  891  088  m\ 
cubic  leet  of  gas. 

The  equipment  found  in  the  power  nlants  of  the  textile  mills  is  the  same  a< 
tound  in  the  power  plants  of  other  large  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
textile  industry  offers  the  second  large  ^,t  field  of  the  country  for  the  <ale  of 
engines  and  generators,  steam  and  water  turbines,  boilers,  grates,  stokers  coal 
and  ash  handling  equipment,  condensers,  feed  water  pumps,  valves,  guage^  trao^ 
regulators,  recorders,  piping  and  other  power-plant  equipment   and  steam  ^|>e- 
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Boiler  Room.  Exposition  Cotton    Mills.    Atlanta..    ii<i. 
2,100  h.  p.  Stoker   Equipped    Boilers. 


Comtesy.  Locfeu'ood   Qrece  R-  Co     Enqmfcrs 

VVinnsboio  Mills.    Winnsboro.    S     < 
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BUILDING   MATERIALS 

An  average  of  250  new  textile  mills  have  been  built  each  year  for  the  la<t  ten 
years,  these  figures  do  not  include  large  additions  made  to'present  plants  which 
m  many  cases  are  as  large  or  larger  than  individual  new  mills.  Nor  do  thev  in- 
clude the  many  alterations  that  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  mill  buildings 
and  the  accompanymg  warehouses,  or  the  new  buildings  in  the  mill  village  such  a< 
cottages,  churches,  school  houses,  clubrooms,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  dormitories,  office 
buildmgs,  etc.  Many  of  the  larger  new  mills  represent  investments  up  to  $5,0(H»  - 
000  or  more. 

The  materials  used  in  constructing  new  textile  buildings  or  additions  or  in  cun- 
structmg  the  mill  village  with  its  cottages,  communitv  buildings,   water  <upph 
systems,  sewers,  and  sidewalks  are  the  same  as  used  in  building  other  larire  in- 
dustrial plants.  ^ 

As  the  industry  with  the  largest  number  of  important  individual  plant>^  of 
the  country  and  the  largest  employer  of  labor,  the  textile  indu^trv  offers  a  tremen- 
dous tield  tor  cultivation  to  engineers,  architects  and  contractors,  and  to  manu- 
tacturers  of  structural  steel,  cement,  brick,  lumber,  window  sash,  skvlight<.  com- 
position and  metal  roofing,  plumbing  supplies,  elevators,  stairwavs,*  fences  and 
the  many  other  construction  materials  u:ed  in  and  around  such  buildings. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 

The  textile  industry  ranks  second  of  all  industries  of  the  countrv  in  motive 

f  the  "oT^in  ?™^'"^"  ^I^P^-^^^^^^tely  3,000,000  horsepower  or  over  one-seven  h 
ot  the  20,124,901  horsepower  used  by  the  total  industrial  plants  of  the  country. 

ji^-7^%?^J^'^^™^u^  ?^"'^"''  '"^^'^'^^  ^^^  ^0^^^"  "^i"-^'  of  which  there  are  2,300  in  the 
Un  ted  States,  as  the  largest  users  of  power,  using  1,803  542  h    n      The  unn  pn 

and  worsted  mills,  of  which  there  are  1,400  mills,  use  5^',757  h  ,  •  the  MMk 
mills  use  176825  hp;  the  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plants,  of  whFJh  he  t 
are  7d0  uj^  160,4;30  h.  p.;  the  knitting  mills,  of  which  there  ar  3  100  use  15mn 
h.  p. ;  the  200  cordage,  linen,  twine,  jute  mills  use  104,847  h.  |>.  ' 

f  ^^u  ^^.^  ^'^^^'^9-  Pnmary  h  p.  used  by  the  textile  mills,  1,718,900  h.  p  i^  gener- 
ated by  steam  engines  and  turbines;  441,912  h.  p.  is  generated  bv  water  wheeN 
turbines  and  motors;  10,406  h.  p.  by  internal-combustion  engines  798Whu 
is  rented  electric  power;  12,821  h.  p.  is  other  rented  power.  ^  -   '--^'^  n.  p. 

Of  the  primary  power  generated  by  the  mills,  075,849  h    n   is  converteil  to 
eec  ric  power  by  the  mills.    With  the  rented  electric  power,     hi's  makes  a  7ota 
electric  power  of  1,474,752  h.  p.  f       ^^'  inaiveb  a  lotai 

The  textile  mills  require  annually  1,533,123  tons  of  anthracite  coal    7  5(i3  4(>5 

Sclef oTgar' '"  '    '     ''"'  "^  ''^''^  ^'^^^'^^^  ^'''''^'  ''^  '''^  '2\kn:^m, 

f..    V"^  eqiiipment  found  in  the  power  olants  of  the  textile  mills  is  the  <ame  a-^ 
found  in  the  power  plants  of  other  large    manufacturing    establishment^      The 

S'  "'^'i'^'^'  ^^^f"'  ^^'  ^'"^'^"^  ^'''''^''^  ^^^^^  «f  the  countrv  for  tl  e  <ale     f 
engines  and  generators,  steam  and  water  turbines,  boilers,  grates    stoker,    coal 
and  ash  handling-^equipment,  condensers,  feed  water  pumps  valv^  'guag^^^^ 
rpulators,  recorders,  piping  and  other  power-plant   e(iui]mient   and  team  ^,i^ 
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The  Weave  Room  at  Toxaway  Mills,  Anderson,  S.  C. 


^%^*^*^   •■?ps*,^ 


The  Card  Room  at  the  Chiquola  Manufacturing  Company,  Honea  Path,  S.  C. 
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TRANSMISSION  EQUIPMENT 

When  it  is  considered  that  3,000,000  h.  p.  must  be  transmitted  and  applied  to 
the  machmery  m  the  textile  mills,  the  tremendous  amount  of  transmission  equip- 
ment, haiigers,  shafting,  pulleys,  bearin^-s,   clutches,   couplings,   chains,    beltin*- 
belt  aressmg,  belt  fasteners  required  is  evident. 

While  the  transmission  equipment  and  belting  in  each  individual  mill  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  conditions  in  that  mill,  the  following  Government  estimate 
ot  beltmg  for  an  average  50,000-spindle  cotton  mill,  with  weave  shed,  will  give  a 
conception  of  the  belts  used: 


155  feet 
155  feet 

94  feet 

40  feet 
114  feet 

67  feet 
204  feet 
124  feet 

84  feet 
409  feet 
218  feet 
126  feet 
576  feet 


of  30-inch  double  belt 
of  26-inch  double  belt 
of  22-inch  double  belt 
of  17-inch  double  belt 
of  14-inch  double  belt 
of  12-inch  double  belt 
of  11-inch  double  belt 
of  9-inch  double  belt 
of  8-inch  double  belt 
of  5-inch  double  belt 
of  4Vi»-inch  double  belt 
of  4-inch  double  belt 
of  3-inch  double  belt 
Total 


120 
6,496 
35 
60 
2,700 
1,934 
1,633 
1,162 

536 

128 
1,173 

298 


feet  of 
feet  of 
feet  of 
feet  of 
feet  of 
feet  of 
feet  of 
feet  of 
feet  of 
feet  of 
feet  of 
feet  of 


41  -j-inch  light  double  belt 
31  o-inch  light  double  belt 
7-inch  single  belt 
3-inch  single  belt 
2'»4-inch  single  belt 
21  o-inch  single  belt 
2-inch  single  belt 
1-Vj-inch  single  belt 
li:rinch  single  belt 
l^s-inch  single  belt 
•'s-inch  diameter  banding 
5-16-inch  diameter  banding 


.18,641  feet 


As  show^n,  the  belts  vary  in  size  from  large  belts  used  on  the  main  drive  from 
the  engine  to  the  small  round  belts  used  for  sewing  machines  or  tape  for  spindles. 
The  belting  used  includes  leather,  composition,  canvas,  link  or  chain  belt  and  rope. 

It  is  reliably  estimated  over  $5,000,000  worth  of  belting  is  purchased  each 
year  for  new  machinery  and  replacement  purposes. 

OILS  AND  LUBRICANTS 

With  the  vast  amount  of  machinery  in  use  in  the  textile  mills,  the  indu<r\' 
represents  an  important  market  for  the  sale  of  lubricants  and  oils.  The  mills  u4 
various  kinds  of  oil  from  heavy  semt-fluid  lubricants  and  cup  greases  to  light 
spindle  oil.  While  conditions  will  be  different  in  each  mill,  an  investigation  amone 
a  number  of  cotton  mill?  by  the  Research  Department  of  COTTON  including 
mills  of  various  sizes,  working  on  different  grades  of  goods  and  w/th  various 
methods  of  driving  the  machinery,  showed  an  average  50,000-spindle  mill  with 
weave  room,  usmg  the  following  oils  and  lubricants: 

Annual  Consumption  for  50,000-spindle  mill. 

CylinderOils  768  gals. 

Engine  Oils  1349  ^^N 

Loom  or  Shafting  Oils 3  941  ^als 

Spindle  Oils  j  957  ^^|;' 

Semi-fluid  Lubricants  9;678  Ibs.^' 

Cup  Greases 135  i^^^ 

These  figures  are  based  on  actual  figures  from  well-managed  mills  and  mav  be 
taken  as  approximately  correct.  * 

ih..  ^^''fl!"?  ^^1  applying  to  the  machinery  the  large  amount  of  lubricants  that 
they  do,  the  textile  mills  offer  an  important  market  for  oil  storage  equipment  and 
modern  lubricating  systems.  Mu^MHiciu  anu 
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Thf  Weavo  Room  at  Toxaway  .Mills,  Anderson.  S.  C. 


The  Card  Room  at  the  Chiqiu.la  ManufacturinR  Company.  Honea  Path.  S.  C. 
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TRANSMISSION  EQUIPMENT 

When  it  is  considered  that  3,000,000  h.  p.  mtist  be  transmitted  and  applied  to 
the  machniery  in  the  textile  mills,  the  tremendotis  amount  of  ti-ansmission  ei|ui|>- 
ment,  han^ei's,  shafting-,  pulleys,  bearings,   clutches,   couplings,   chains,    heltin** 
helt  uressing,  belt  fasteners  required  is  evident. 

While  the  transmission  equipment  and  belting  in  each  individual  mill  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  conditions  in  that  mill,  the  following  Government  estimate 
ot  beltmg  for  an  avei-age  oO,000-spindle  cotton  mill,  with  w  eave  shed  will  Ln\>  a 
conception  of  the  belts  used: 


155  feet  of  oO-inch  double  belt 
155  feet  of  2(3-inch  double  belt 

94  feet  of  22-inch  double  belt 

40  feet  of  17-inch  double  belt 
114  feet  of  14-inch  double  belt 

67  feet  of  12-inch  double  belt 
204  feet  of  11-inch  double  belt 
124  feet  of   9-inch  double  belt 

84  feet  of   8-inch  double  belt 
409  feet  of   5-inch  double  belt 
218  feet  of  4J  ..-inch  double  belt 
126  feet  of   4-inch  double  belt 
576  feet  of   3-inch  double  belt 


120  feet  of  4>  ..-inch  light  double  belt 
6,496  feet  of  3'  ..-inch  light  double  l>elt 
35  feet  of  7-inch  single  belt 
60  feet  of  3-inch  single  belt 
2,700  feet  of  2- ', -inch  single  belt 
1,934  feet  of  2^  ..-inch  single  belt 
1,633  feet  of  2-inch  single  belt 
1,162  feet  of  l-  j-inch  single  belt 

536  feet  of  11  ..-inch  single  belt 

128  feet  of  l-'Vs-inch  single  belt 
1,173  feet  of   ••s-inch  diameter  banding 

298  feet  of  5-16-inch  diameter  bandine 


Total 18,641  feet 

As  shown,  the  belts  vary  in  size  from  large  belts  used  on  the  main  drive  from 
the  engine  to  the  small  round  belts  used  for  sewing  machines  or  ta])e  for  spindles, 
ihe  belting  used  includes  leathei-,  composition,  canvas,  link  or  chain  belt  and  ro])e- 

It  is  reliably  estimated  over  $5,000,000  worth  of  belting  is  purchased  each 
year  for  new  machinery  and  replacement  purposes. 

OILS  AND  LUBRICANTS 


Annual  Consumption  for  50,000-spindle  mill. 

Cylinder  Oils 
Engine  Oils 


768  gals. 

Loom  or  Shafting  Oils ;;;;;;:; \lfi  ^^u 

Spindle  Oils  fo^i  l^^"^: 

o'     •  r?i   .  1  T    ,    .      " i,uo<  cfals. 

Semi-fluid  Lubricants  9  ,^7^.  n,^ 

Cup  Greases 1205  ib... 

These  figures  are  based  on  actual  figui-es  from  well-manaced  mills  and  mav  Iv 
taken  as  apin-oxunately  correct.  ' 

thev^n"thr?otfn  ^"'.''i^"?/"  the. machinery  the  lai-ge  amount  of  lubricants  that 
t'^eS'lubricrtiS  System?'  "^  ""'""'^"'  ""■'^^'  '''  °"  ''''-^^'  ^^'"'""-"^  -^' 
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Turbine  Room,  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  Lindale,  Ga. 


OCKLWnoO  GRCtNt  I^CO  fNClNCee/  ATLMiTA-Ci/^. 


Five  WntPv  Wl,     .^'"n"''^?^^  ^"^^"''''  ^^^'^  *  ^^^"''^   ^'"^'   Columbus,   Ga. 
Five  Wate.  ^^  heels.  Direct  Connected,  Developing  2.500  k.  w.  and  Supplying  Power  to  115  Motor. 

Ranging  from  1%  to  150  h.  p. 
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ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

From  20,902  motors  aggregating  413,578  h.  p.  fifteen  years  ago,  the  use  of 
electric  drive  has  constantly  increased  in  the  textile  mills  until  today  there  are  in- 
stalled approximately  450,000  motors  aggregating  1,500,000  h.  p.  or  half  of  the 
total  power  used  by  the  textile  mills. 

While  in  a  number  of  departments  of  the  mill,  the  group  drive  method  is  used 
and  large  motors  are  installed,  the  tendency  is  toward  individual  motors  direct  con- 
nected to  each  machine. 

All  mills  depend  upon  electricity  for  interior  lighting.  The  number  of  lamps 
will  vary  from  a  few  in  the  smaller  knitting  mills  to  5,000  or  more  in  the  larger 
mills,  while  the  size  of  the  lamps  will  depend  entirely  upon  local  conditions.  Va- 
rious shaped  reflectors  are  used  on  the  lamps,  depending  upon  the  lighting  condi- 
tions and  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  lighted. 

Electric  lights  are  installed  in  the  mill  cottages  and  community  buildings  and 
ornamental  lighting  units  are  often  installed  in  the  village  streets. 

The  generating  and  applying  of  1,500,000  h.  p.,  as  well  as  the  lighting  of  the 
mill  and  mill  village,  offer  to  the  manufacturers  of  generators,  motors,  transform- 
ers, switches,  fuses,  conduit,  wiring,  lamps,  reflectors,  ornamental  lighting  stand- 
ards, recording  instruments,  and  other  electrical  equipment  and  supplies,  a  most 
important  industrial  market  for  their  products. 

BLOWERS,  VENTILATORS  AND  FANS 

In  the  textile  mills  an  even  humidification  of  the  air  is  necessary  that  the 
spinning  of  the  yarn  and  weaving  or  knitting  of  the  goods  may  be  done  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  In  the  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plants  or  in  mills  that 
do  their  own  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing,  vapor  and  fumes  must  be  drawn  off 
from  the  rooms  and  fresh  air  supplied.  So  the  majority  of  the  textile  mills  have 
a  large  number  of  blowers,  fans  or  ventilators. 

Also  in  preparing  the  raw  fibre,  it  is  moved  from  one  department  to  another. 
often  over  long  distances  by  blowers  and  exhaust  fans.  Blowing  and  vacuum* 
systems  are  likewise  used  for  the  removing  of  the  dust  and  lint  from  the  pickers 
openers,  and  other  textile  machineiy. 

FILTERS  AND  WATER   SOFTENERS 

Dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plants  and  those  weaving  and  knitting  milL< 
doing  their  own  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  require  pure  soft  water  in  the 
dyeing  and  finishing  processes.  A  large  percentage  of  the  mills  have  installed 
laundries  to  do  the  work  for  the  whole  mill  village  and  also  require  soft  water  for 
this  purpose.  As  the  textile  mills  are  the  second  largest  users  of  motive  power  in 
the  country,  the  filters  and  water  softeners  required  for  supplying  soft  water  for 
the  boilers,  together  with  the  uses  indicated,  make  the  textile  field  a  market  for 
the  sale  of  filters  and  water  softeners  that  is  scarcely  equalled  by  anv  other  in- 
dustry of  the  country. 
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Turbine   Room.  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills.  Lindalo.  Ga. 


OCKWTWO  Cft«Ne  ^CO    eNQlNCER/  AtiANTAGa- 


Fiv.  U-  .       Aru     ,^'';';!''"^""'^^   Interior,  Eagle  &  Phenix    Mills.   Columbus     Ga 
F.ve  Uate.    U  heels.  D.rect  Connected.  Developing  2.500  k.  .v.  and  Suppl.'ng  Power  to  1 

Ranging  from  7%  to  150  h.  p. 


15  Motor* 
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ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 


From  20,902  motoi-s  ap:^rreKatin^  413,578  h.  p.  fifteen  years  a.tru,  the  use  of 
electric  drive  has  constantly  increased  in  the  textile  mills  until  todav  thei-e  are  in- 
stalled approximately  450,000  motors  aggregating  1,500,000  h.  p.  or  half  of  the 
total  power  used  by  the  textile  mills. 

While  in  a  number  of  departments  of  the  mill,  the  group  drive  method  is  useii 
and  large  motors  are  installed,  the  tendency  is  toward  individual  motors  direct  con- 
nected to  each  machine. 

All  mills  depend  upon  electricity  foi-  interior  lighting.  The  number  of  lamps 
will  vary  from  a  few  in  the  smaller  knitting  mills  to  5,000  or  more  in  the  larger 
mills,  while  the  size  of  the  lamps  will  depend  entirely  upon  local  conditions.  Va- 
rious shaped  reflectors  are  used  on  the  lamps,  depending  upon  the  lighting  condi- 
tions and  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  lighted. 

Electric  lights  are  installed  in  the  mill  cottages  and  communitv  buildings  and 
ornamental  lighting  units  are  often  installed  in  the  village  streets. 

The  generating  and  applying  of  1,500,000  h.  p.,  as  well  as  the  lighting  of  the 
mill  and  mill  village,  offer  to  the  manufacturers  of  generators,  motors,  transform- 
ers, switches,  fuses,  conduit,  wiring,  lamps,  reflectors,  ornamental  lighting  stand- 
ards, recording  instruments,  and  other  electrical  ecjuipment  and  supplies!  a  most 
important  industrial  market  for  their  products. 

BLOWERS,  VENTILATORS  AN!)  FANS 

In  the  textile  mills  an  even  humidification  of  the  air  is  necessary  that  the 
spinning  of  the  yarn  and  weaving  oi-  knitting  of  the  goods  may  be  done  a<  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  In  the  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plants  or  in  milN  that 
do  their  own  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing,  vapor  and  fumes  must  be  drawn  off 
from  the  rooms  and  fi-esh  air  supplied.  So  the  majoritv  of  the  textile  mWU  have 
a  large  number  of  blowers,  fans  oi-  ventilators. 

Also  in  preparing  the  raw  fibre,  it  is  moved  from  one  department  to  another 
often  over  long  distances  by  blowers  and  exhaust  fans.  Blowing  and  vacuum 
systems  are  likewise  used  for  the  removing  of  the  dust  and  lint  fi-om  the  picker^ 
openers,  and  othei-  textile  machinery. 

FILTERS  AND  WATER    SOFTENERS 

Dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plants  and  those  weaving  and  knitting  mill< 
doing  their  own  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  require  pure  soft  water  in  the 
dyeing  and  finishing  processes.     A  large  percentage  of  the  mills  have  installeil 
aundries  to  do  the  work  for  the  whole  mill  village  and  also  require  soft  water  for 
his  purpose.    As  the  textile  mills  are  the  second  largest  users  of  motive  power  in 
he  country  the  filters  and  water  softeners  required  for  supplvinq-  soft  water  for 
he  boilers,  together  with  the  uses  indicated,  make  the  textile  field  a  market  for 
the  sale  of  filters  and  water  softeners  that  is  scarcely  equalled  bv  anv  other  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  •        • 
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A  Typical  Machine  Shop  Interior,  the  Shop  of  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  Lindale,  Ga. 


Courfesy.  J   E  Sirrine  &  Co.,  Engineers 

P.  H.   Hanes   Knitting  Company,   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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MACHINE  SHOP  AND  WOODWORKING  EQUIPMENT 

A  recent  investigation  by  the  Research  Department  of  COTTON,  conducted  in 
110  cotton  mills,  showed  109  mills  in  that  number  with  their  own  machine  shops. 

The  following  equipment  of  one  Sou:hern  cotton  mill  is  typical  of  the  machine 
shops  of  textile  mills  of  similar  size :  8  lathes,  2  planers,  2  gear  cutters,  4  drill 
presses,  2  shapers,  1  milling  machine,  1  grinder,  3  emery  stands,  2  band  saws,  1 
power  hacksaw,  1  bolt  cutter,  1  pipe  threader,  1  tire  bender,  1  tire  shrinker,  2  rip- 
saws, 1  key-seating  machine,  1  molding  machine,  1  boring  and  turning  mill,  2  wood 
lathes. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  over  400  important  manufacturers  of 
textile  machinery,  over  2,300  cotton  mills,  approximately  3,100  knitting  mills  and 
750  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plants  in  the  country,  the  market  for  machine 
tools  is  evident. 

While  mill  machine  shops  are  devoted  almost  entirely  to  repairing  textile  ma- 
chinery, or  building  special  machines,  the  machine  tools  used,  as  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  list,  are  similar  to  the  tools  used  in  other  large  machine  shops. 

Most  textile  mills  also  have  a  woodworking  department.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes circular  saws,  band  saws,  boring  machines,  buzz  planes,  moulding  ma- 
chines, combination  woodworking  machines,  swing  saws,  parallel  saws,  wood 
planers,  jointers,  mortisers,  shapers,  wood  lathes,  etc. 

PAINTS 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  good  light  in  the  textile  mills,  the  upper  part  of  the 
inside  walls  and  ceilings  are  regularly  painted  with  a  mill  white  paint,  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls  painted  in  a  darker  color  so  as  not  to  show  stains.  It  is 
reliably  estimated  that  a  50,000-spindle  cotton  mill  requires  305,000  sq.  ft.  of  paint- 
ing for  the  mill  itself. 

The  factory  buildings,  community  buildings,  mill  cottages,  both  inside  and 
out,  tanks  and  metal  work  require  regular  painting.  Many  mills  have  men 
constantly  employed  throughout  the  year  painting  in  the  mill  and  mill  village.  The 
mills  buy  their  paint  in  large  quantities,  making  this  a  very  desirable  paint  busi- 
ness. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHING    EQUIPMENT 

Because  of  the  extreme  fire  hazard  in  the  textile  mills,  special  attention  is  paid 
to  fire  extinguishing  equipment.  Practically  every  mill  and  warehouse  is  equip- 
ped with  automatic  sprinklers  and  hand  fire  extinguishers.  As  indicated  pre- 
viously, the  Government  estimate  for  an  average  50,000-spindle  mill  is  3,182 
sprinkler  heads. 

Located  in  small  towns  or  mill  villages  of  their  own,  as  are  89' ,  of  the  mills 
of  the  South  and  a  smaller  percentage  in  the  other  states,  the  mills  must  provide 
complete  fire  extinguishing  equipment  for  the  mill  and  mill  village.  Water 
hydrants  are  installed  around  the  mill  and  throughout  the  mill  village  and  fire 
hose,  fire  extinguishing  carts  and  hand  extinguishers  are  kept  at  central  stations 
easily  accessible  to  the  fire  departments  organized  among  the  employees. 
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A  Typical  Machine  Shop  Intyrior,  the  Shop  of  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills,  Mndale.  (Ja 
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Courtesy.  J    E    Sirrino  &■  Co  .  Enqirifprs 

P.   H.   Hanes   Knitting  Company.   Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


MACHINE  SHOP  AND  WOODWORKING  EQUIPMENT 

A  recent  investigation  by  the  Research  Department  of  COTTON,  conducteil  in 
110  cotton  mills,  showed  109  mills  in  that  number  with  their  own  machine  shops. 

The  following  equipment  of  one  Sou -hern  cotton  mill  is  t>i}ical  of  the  machine 
shops  of  textile  mills  of  similar  size:  8  lathes,  2  planers,  2  gear  cutters,  4  drill 
presses,  2  shapers,  1  milling  machine,  1  grinder,  3  emery  stands,  2  band  saws,  1 
power  hacksaw^  1  bolt  cutter,  1  pipe  threader,  1  tire  bender,  1  tire  shrinker,  2  rij)- 
saws,  1  key-seating  machine,  1  molding  machine,  1  boring  and  turning  mill,  2  wood 
lathes. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  over  400  important  manufacturers  of 
textile  machinery,  over  2,300  cotton  mills,  approximately  3,100  knitting  mills  and 
750  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plants  in  the  country,  the  market  for  machine 
tools  is  evident. 

While  mill  machine  shops  are  devoted  almost  entirely  to  repairing  textile  ma- 
chinery, or  building  special  machines,  the  machine  tools  used,  as  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  list,  are  similar  to  the  tools  used  in  other  large  machine  shops. 

Most  textile  mills  also  have  a  w^oodworking  department.  The  ec|uipment  in- 
cludes circular  saws,  band  saws,  boring  machines,  buzz  planes,  moulding  ma- 
chines, combination  woodworking  machines,  swing  saws,  parallel  saws,  wood 
planers,  jointers,  mortisers,  shapers,  wood  lathes,  etc. 

PAINTS 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  good  light  in  the  textile  mills,  the  upper  part  of  the 
inside  walls  and  ceilings  are  regularly  painted  with  a  mill  white  paint,  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls  painted  in  a  darker  color  so  as  not  to  show  stains.  It  is 
reliably  estimated  that  a  50,000-spindle  cotton  mill  i-equires  305,000  sq.  ft.  of  paint- 
ing for  the  mill  itself. 

The  factory  buildings,  community  buildings,  mill  cottages,  both  inside  and 
out,  tanks  and  metal  work  require  regulai*  painting.  Many  mills  have  men 
constantly  employed  throughout  the  year  painting  in  the  mill  and  mill  village.  The 
mills  buy  their  paint  in  large  quantities,  making  this  a  very  desirable  paint  busi- 
ness. 

FIRE  EXTIN(ilIISHIN(;    EQUIPMENT 

Because  of  the  extreme  fire  hazard  in  the  textile  mills,  special  attention  is  paid 
to  fire  extinguishing  equipment.  Practically  every  mill  and  warehouse  is  equi])- 
ped  with  automatic  sprinklers  and  hand  fire  extinguishers.  As  indicated  pre- 
viously, the  Government  estimate  for  an  average  50,000-spindle  mill  is  3.182 
sprinkler  heads. 

Located  in  small  towns  or  mill  villages  of  their  own,  as  are  89' ,  of  the  \m\\> 
of  the  South  and  a  smaller  percentage  in  the  other  states,  the  milh  must  provide 
complete  fire  extinguishing  equipment  for  the  mill  and  mill  village.  Watei- 
hydrants  are  installed  around  the  mill  and  throughout  the  mill  village  and  fire 
hose,  fire  extinguishing  carts  and  hand  extinguishers  are  kept  at  central  stations 
easily  accessible  to  the  fire  departments  organized  among  the  employees. 
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Weave  Rooin,  Lanett  Cotton  Mills.  West  Point,  Ga. 
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Couriesy.  Locbwood.  Qreene &  Co.,  Engineers 

Spinning  Room,  American  Thread  Company.  Dalton,  Ga. 
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PIPING  AND  PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

In  the  textile  mills,  piping  finds  many  uses  peculiar  to  the  textile  field  and 
these  uses  make  the  textile  industry  a  most  important  industry  to  pipe  manufac- 
turers. 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  textile  manufacturing  it  is  necessary  to  have 
constant  moisture  in  the  various  mill  departments.  For  this  purpose  piping  is  in- 
stalled in  connection  with  the  humidifier  equipment  to  conduct  moisture  to  the 
various  departments  of  the  mill  and  to  the  various  humidifier  heads  in  each  de- 
partment.  Large  mills  will  have  200  or  more  humidifier  heads. 

Especially  in  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plants  or  in  textile  mills  where 
they  are  finishing  their  own  goods,  large  quantities  of  pipe  must  be  used  to  con- 
duct the  steam,  water  and  other  liquids  from  their  source  to  the  various  tanks, 
vats  and  machinery  throughout  the  mill. 

Each  mill  is  fitted  with  automatic  sprinkler  equipment,  the  larger  mills  hav- 
ing as  many  as  4,000  or  more  sprinkler  heads. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  uses  and  the  large  amount  of  piping  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  heating  plants,  pipe  is  purchased  for  the  fire  and  water  systems 
in  the  mill  village. 

With  a  large  number  of  the  mills,  899c  in  the  South,  owning  their  own  mill 
villages,  varying  from  villages  of  30  or  40  cottages,  to  villages  of  500  cottages  or 
more,  water  supply  systems  must  be  installed  to  provide  w^ater  for  each  cottage. 
Most  mills  are  installing  in  each  cottage  bath  rooms  with  complete  fixtures.  In  the 
older  villages  where  sewer  systems  are  not  installed  septic  or  chemical  tanks  are 
being  used  throughout  the  mill  village. 

Employing,  as  the  textile  industry  does,  over  1,000,000  people  of  both  sexe^, 
the  mills  are  necessarily  equipped  with  adequate  lavatories,  toilets  and  rest  rooms. 
Drinking  fountains  of  the  bubbling  type  are  usually  installed  in  each  department 
of  the  mill  to  provide  pure  cool  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Motor  trucks  are  used  extensively  by  the  tektile  mills  for  the  hauling  of  general 
supplies  as  well  as  cotton  and  other  raw  materials,  if  not  delivered  by  railroad  di- 
rectly to  the  warehouse.  Often  the  cotton  is  hauled  by  trucks  from  the  ware- 
house to  the  opening  room  where  it  starts  on  its  course  through  the  mill.  Stock 
in  process  is  sometimes  hauled  by  truck  from  one  department  of  the  mill  to  an- 
other. The  woven  goods  may  have  to  be  trucked  to  the  bleachery,  the  dye  house, 
or  the  finishing  department  and  from  there  finally  to  the  warehouse  and  per- 
haps later  to  the  freight  house.  Barrels  of  dye  and  bleaching  material  must  be 
hauled  to  the  dyeworks  or  bleacheries.  Materials  for  packing  boxes  require  haul- 
ing to  the  shop  and  from  there,  as  boxes,  to  the  finishing  rooms  and  shipping  de- 
partments.   Lumber  must  be  moved  to  various  places  around  the  mill  and  mill 
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V\V\m\  AND  PLUMBINC;  SUPPLIES 

In  the  textile  mills,  i)i|)in^-  finds  many  uses  peculiar  to  the  textile  field  anti 
these  uses  make  the  textile  industry  a  most  important  industry  to  pipe  manufac- 
turers. 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  textile  manufacturing  it  is  necessary  to  have 
constant  moisture  in  the  various  mill  departments.  Vov  this  purpose  |)ipin^  is  in- 
stalled in  connection  with  the  humidifier  e(|uii)ment  to  conduct  moisture  to  the 
various  departments  of  the  mill  and  to  the  various  humidifier  heads  in  each  de- 
partment.   Large  mills  will  have  200  or  more  humidifier  heads. 

Especially  in  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plants  or  in  textile  mills  where 
they  are  finishing  their  own  goods,  large  (juantities  of  pipe  must  be  used  to  con- 
duct the  steam,  water  and  other  liquids  from  their  source  to  the  various  tank>. 
vats  and  machinery  throughout  the  mill. 

Each  mill  is  fitted  with  automatic  sprinkler  equipment,  the  larger  mills  hav- 
ing as  many  as  4,000  or  more  sprinkler  heads. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  uses  and  the  large  amount  of  piping  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  heating  plants,  pipe  is  purchased  foi*  the  fire  and  water  systems 
in  the  mill  village. 

With  a  large  number  of  the  mills,  89';,  in  the  South,  owning  their  own  mill 
villages,  varying  from  villages  of  30  or  40  cottages,  to  villages  of  500  cottages  or 
more,  water  sui)i)ly  systems  must  be  installed  to  provide  water  foi*  each  cottage. 
Most  mills  are  installing  in  each  cottage  bath  rooms  with  complete  fixtures.  In  the 
older  villages  where  sewer  systems  are  not  installed  septic  or  chemical  tanks  are 
being  used  thi-oughout  the  mill  village. 

Employing,  as  the  textile  industry  does,  over  1,000,000  peoi)le  of  both  sexe>. 
the  mills  are  necessarily  equi])ped  with  adequate  lavatories,  toilets  and  rest  room.-. 
Drinking  fountains  of  the  bubbling  type  are  usually  installed  in  each  department 
of  the  mill  to  provide  pure  cool  w^ater  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


MOTOR   TRUCKS 

Motor  trucks  are  used  extensively  by  the  textile  mills  for  the  hauling  of  general 
supplies  as  well  as  cotton  and  other  raw  materials,  if  not  delivered  by  railroad  ili- 
rectly  to  the  warehouse.  Often  the  cotton  is  hauled  by  trucks  from  the  ware- 
house to  the  opening  room  where  it  starts  on  its  course  through  the  mill.  Stock 
in  process  is  sometimes  hauled  by  truck  from  one  department  of  the  mill  to  an- 
other. The  woven  goods  may  have  to  be  trucked  to  the  bleachery,  the  i\\i^  house, 
or  the  finishing  department  and  from  there  finally  to  the  warehouse  and  per- 
haps later  to  the  freight  house.  Barrels  of  dye  and  bleaching  material  must  be 
hauled  to  the  dyeworks  or  bleacheries.  Materials  for  packing  boxes  recjuire  haul- 
ing to  the  shop  and  from  there,  as  boxes,  to  the  finishing  rooms  and  shipping  de- 
partments.    Lumber  must  be  moved  to  various  places  around  the  mill  and  mill 
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MOTOR  TRUCKS— Continued 

village  where  repairs  are  going  on.  If  construction  work  is  in  process,  brick,  lime, 
cement,  crushed  stone,  and  gravel  must  be  hauled.  It  is  often  necessary  to  haul 
coal  beyond  the  areas  served  by  the  railroad.  Ashes  must  be  carted  to  oUch 
places  as  are  being  filled.  Some  milio  use  busses  for  the  bringing  of  the  children 
to  and  from  school. 

The  trucks  used  are  from  one  ton  light  delivery  trucks  to  five  or  more  ton 
trucks  for  heavy  work.  Some  of  the  mills  operate  as  many  as  twenty  or  more 
trucks  of  varying  capacities. 

The  textile  industry  has  been  among  the  foremost  industries  of  the  country 
in  the  adoption  of  motor  trucks  to  their  transportation  problems.  With  the  rapid 
improvement  of  roads  which  is  being  made  all  over  the  country  and  with  the  in- 
creased freight  and  switching  charges,  the  textile  mills  can  be  depended  upon  t<» 
constantly  add  to  their  equipment. 


INDOOR  TRANSPORTATION 

The  raw  cotton,  wool,  silk,  flax  and  jute  consumed  by  the  textile  mills  an- 
nually amount  to  over  2,000,000  tons.  The  daily  output  of  an  average  mill  is  sev- 
eral tons  of  finished  product.  When  it  is  considered  that  after  reaching  the  mills 
this  product  must  be  conducted  from  one  department  to  another  to  be  opened, 
cleaned,  carded,  spun,  woven  or  knitted  and  dyed,  bleached  and  finished,  an  idea 
can  be  secured  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  manufacturers  of  hand  and  power 
trucks,  elevators,  conveying  systems,  hoists,  tiering  machines,  piling  devices,  aad 
the  other  numerous  devices  of  advantage  in  solving  indoor  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

With  the  cost  of  labor  an  increasing  factor,  and  with  the  necessity  of  rapid 
and  continuous  operation  in  the  mill,  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  efficient 
transportation  and  conveying  systems  than  ever  before.  Especially  in  the  last  few 
years  many  such  systems  have  been  installed  in  the  textile  mills  and  it  i^  now  the 
regular  practice  in  planning  new  mills  and  additions  to  make  special  provision  for 
the  necessary  indoor  transportation  systems. 


SOAP 

Large  quantities  of  cleansing  and  softening  materials  are  employed  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  the  form  of  soaps,  scouring  powders,  softeners,  soluble  oils.  etc. 
These  are  used  on  the  product  to  remove  dirt  and  stains,  improve  the  permeabil- 
ity of  the  material  being  processed,  brighten  the  colors,  and  to  improve  tht 
"feel"  or  "handle"  of  the  goods.  Soaps  are  also  used  in  the  laundries  of  mills,  so 
equipped,  and  scouring  powders  of  some  form  for  floor-cleaning  purposes. 

A  recent  investigation  conducted  by  the  Research  Department  of  COTTON 
among  a  number  of  mills  finishing  their  own  products,  showed  an  average  of 
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MOTOR  TRUCKS— Continued 

village  where  repairs  are  going  on.  If  construction  work  is  in  process,  brick,  lime, 
cement,  crushed  stone,  and  gravel  must  be  hauled.  It  is  often  necessary  to  haul 
coal  beyond  the  areas  served  by  the  railroad.  Ashes  must  be  carted  to  .^uch 
places  as  are  being  filled.  Some  mills  use  busses  for  the  bringing  of  the  children 
to  and  from  school. 

The  trucks  used  are  from  one  ton  light  delivery  trucks  to  five  or  more  ton 
trucks  for  heavy  work.  Some  of  the  mills  operate  as  many  as  twenty  or  more 
trucks  of  varying  capacities. 

The  textile  industry  has  been  among  the  foremost  industries  of  the  country 
in  the  adoption  of  motor  trucks  to  their  transportation  problems.  With  the  rapid 
improvement  of  roads  which  is  being  made  all  over  the  country  and  with  the  in- 
creased freight  and  switching  charges,  the  textile  mills  can  be  depended  upon  tc 
constantly  add  to  their  equipment. 

INDOOR  TRANSPORTATION 

The  raw  cotton,  wool,  silk,  flax  and  jute  consumed  by  the  textile  mills  an- 
nually amount  to  over  2,000,000  tons.  The  daily  output  of  an  average  mill  is  sev- 
eral tons  of  finished  product.  When  it  is  considered  that  after  reaching  the  mills 
this  product  must  be  conducted  from  one  department  to  another  to  be  opened. 
cleaned,  carded,  spun,  woven  or  knitted  and  dyed,  bleached  and  finished,  an  idea 
can  be  secui'ed  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  manufacturers  of  hand  and  power 
trucks,  elevators,  conveying  systems,  hoists,  tiering  machines,  piling  devices,  and 
the  other  numerous  devices  of  advantage  in  solving  indoor  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

With  the  cost  of  labor  an  increasing  factor,  and  with  the  necessity  (»f  rapid 
and  continuous  operation  in  the  mill,  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  efficient 
transportation  and  conveying  systems  than  ever  before.  Especially  in  the  last  few 
years  many  such  systems  have  been  installed  in  the  textile  mills  and  it  is  now  the 
regular  practice  in  planning  new  mills  and  additions  to  make  special  pi-ovision  for 
the  necessai'y  indoor  transportation  systems. 


vSOAP 

Large  quantities  of  cleansing  and  softening  matei'ials  are  employed  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  the  form  of  soaps,  scouring  powders,  softeners,  soluble  oils.  etc. 
These  are  used  on  the  product  to  remove  dirt  and  stains,  improve  the  pei-meabil- 
ity  of  the  material  being  processed,  brighten  the  colors,  and  to  im])r()ve  the 
''feel"  or  "handle"  of  the  goods.  Soaps  are  also  used  in  the  laundries  of  mills.  st» 
equipped,  and  scouring  powders  of  some  form  for  floor-cleaning  ])urposes. 

A  recent  investigation  conducted  by  the  Research  Department  of  COTTON 
among  a  number  of  mills  finishing  their  ow^n  products,  showed  an  average  of 
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SOAP— Continued 

73,183  pounds  of  soap  used  annually  by  each  mill  for  stock-finishinR  purposes. 
Knitting  mills  finishing  their  own  goods,  as  a  large  number  of  them  do,  averaged 
30,000  pounds  of  soap  per  mill  annually  for  this  purpose.  Many  of  the  mills,  espe- 
cially in  the  South,  have  laundries  which  do  the  laundry  work  for  the  whole  mill 
village.  Those  reporting  their  laundries  in  operation  over  one  year  showed  an 
average  of  5,100  pounds  of  soap  per  mill  annually  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
textile  mills,  like  other  large  industries,  use  soap  or  soap  powder  for  the  cleaning 
of  floors.  The  average  for  a  number  of  cotton  mills  showed  each  mill  using 
9,567  pounds  per  year  for  floor  cleaning  in  the  mill  and  community  buildings. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  EQUIPMENT 

Probably  no  manufacturers  of  the  country  have  been  more  progressive  in  in- 
stalling what  may  be  termed  social  service  equipment  for  their  employees  than  the 
textile  mills.  While  this  work  has  reached  its  greatest  development  in  the  South, 
where  89%  of  the  cotton  mills  build,  own  and  control  their  own  mill  villages,  it  is 
evident  in  every  section  of  the  country  where  textile  mills  are  located. 

The  mills  often  have  a  first-aid  room  with  one  or  more  trained  nurses.  They 
build  churches,  clubrooms,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  other  community  buildings  in  the 
mill  village,  installing  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  bowling  alleys,  billiard  tables, 
libraries,  etc.  Many  of  the  mills  have  put  up  motion-picture  theaters  and  supply 
this  entertainment  at  actual  cost  or  in  many  cases  free  to  their  employees.  A  num- 
ber of  the  mill  villages  have  fully-equipped  hotels  or  dormitories,  one  for  women 
and  girls  and  one  for  men.  Cafeterias  are  being  installed.  Music  clubs  and  bands 
are  organized  and  instruments  and  uniforms  provided.  Playgrounds  and  parks 
are  laid  out,  provided  with  playground  equipment.  Machinery  is  installed  to  pro- 
vide sanitary  laundry  work  at  cost  for  the  mill  employees.  Many  mills  have  ice 
plants  and  some  install  ice  chests  in  the  mill  cottages,  providing  the  ice  at  cost. 

Again  recalling  that  the  textile  industry  is  the  largest  employer  of  labor, 
employing  over  1,000,000  employees,  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  a  vast  buying 
power  is  open  to  manufacturers  of  playground  equipment,  first-aid,  surgical  and 
hospital  supplies,  cafeteria  and  lunch-room  equipment,  gymnasium  equipment, 
theater  equipment,  laundry  machinery  and  supplies,  bowling  alleys  and  billiard 
tables,  schoolhouse  and  church  furniture  and  supplies  and  other  equipment  for 
health,  education  and  recreation. 


SHIPPING  ROOM  SUPPLIES 

Each  textile  mill  produces  several  tons  of  finished  goods  a  day  and  are  large 
users  of  presses,  wrapping  paper,  cloth  and  bagging,  wooden  and  corrugated 
paper  boxes,  twine,  banding  ties  and  buckles,  stencil  machines,  brushes,  inks  and 
the  many  other  items  regularly  used  in  the  packing  and  shipping  of  goods. 
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SOAP— Continued 

73,183  pounds  of  soap  used  annually  by  each  mill  for  stock-finishing^  |)un)oses. 
Knitting  mills  finishing?  their  own  goods,  as  a  large  number  of  them  do,  averaged 
30,000  pounds  of  soap  per  mill  annually  for  this  purpose.  Many  of  the  mills,  espe- 
cially in  the  South,  have  laundries  which  do  the  laundry  work  for  the  whole  mill 
village.  Those  reporting  their  laundries  in  operation  over  one  year  showed  an 
average  of  5,100  pounds  of  soap  per  mill  annually  used  for  this  puri)ose.  The 
textile  mills,  like  other  large  industries,  use  soap  or  soap  powder  for  the  cleaning 
of  floors.  The  average  for  a  number  of  cotton  mills  showed  each  mill  using: 
9,567  pounds  per  year  for  floor  cleaning  in  the  mill  and  community  buildings. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  EQUIPMENT 

Probably  no  manufacturers  of  the  country  have  been  more  progressive  in  in- 
stalling what  may  be  termed  social  service  equipment  for  their  employees  than  the 
textile  mills.  While  this  work  has  reached  its  greatest  development  in  the  South, 
where  89',  of  the  cotton  mills  build,  own  and  control  their  own  mill  villages,  it  is 
evident  in  every  section  of  the  country  where  textile  mills  are  located. 

The  mills  often  have  a  first-aid  room  with  one  or  more  trained  nurses.  They 
build  churches,  clubrooms,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  other  community  buildings  in  the 
mill  village,  installing  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  bowling  alleys,  billiard  tables, 
libraries,  etc.  Many  of  the  mills  have  put  up  motion-picture  theaters  and  supply 
this  entertainment  at  actual  cost  or  in  many  cases  free  to  their  employees.  A  num- 
ber of  the  mill  villages  have  fully-equipped  hotels  or  dormitories,  one  for  women 
and  girls  and  one  for  men.  Cafeterias  are  being  installed.  Music  clubs  and  bands 
are  organized  and  instruments  and  uniforms  provided.  Playgrounds  and  ])arks 
are  laid  out,  provided  with  playground  equipment.  Machinery  is  installed  to  pro- 
vide sanitary  laundry  work  at  cost  for  the  mill  employees.  Many  mills  have  ice 
plants  and  some  install  ice  chests  in  the  mill  cottages,  providing  the  ice  at  cost. 

Again  recalling  that  the  textile  industry  is  the  largest  employer  of  labor, 
employing  over  1,000,000  employees,  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  a  vast  buying 
power  is  open  to  manufacturers  of  playground  equipment,  first-aid,  surgical  and 
hospital  supplies,  cafeteria  and  lunch-room  equipment,  gymnasium  equi]>ment. 
theater  equipment,  laundry  machinery  and  supplies,  bowling  alleys  and  billiard 
tables,  schoolhouse  and  church  furniture  and  supplies  and  other  equipment  for 
health,  education  and  recreation. 


SHIPPING  ROOM  SUPPLIES 

Each  textile  mill  produces  several  tons  of  finished  goods  a  day  and  are  large 
users  of  presses,  wrapping  paper,  cloth  and  bagging,  wooden  and  coi-rugateil 
paper  boxes,  twine,  banding  ties  and  buckles,  stencil  machines,  brushes,  inks  and 
the  many  ether  items  regularly  used  in  the  packing  and  ship])ing  of  goods. 
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OFFICE  AND  MILL  FURNITURE  AND  SUPPLIES 

As  a  user  of  office  equipment  and  supplies  the  textile  industry  occupies  an 
important  position.  As  it  has  the  largest  number  of  employees  of  any  industrj^ 
in  the  country,  over  1,000,000  at  the  present  time,  and  as  the  value  of  its  products 
is  second  only  to  that  of  food  products,  the  office  and  clerical  work  of  the  industry 
includes  innumerable  details.  Therefore,  it  offers  a  fertile  field  for  adding  ma- 
chines, calculating  machines,  dictating  machines,  desks,  cabinets,  files,  fire-proof 
safes,  inter-communicating  telephones,  office  chairs,  stools,  ledgers  and  other  books 
and  stationery,  as  well  as  the  thousand  and  one  minor  items  of  office  supplies.  It 
requires  vast  and  complex  cost  and  production  systems  and  records  which,  al- 
though originating  in  the  office,  extend  through  and  include  every  department  in 
the  plant. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  foregoing  data,  endeavor  has  been  made  to  give  to  manufacturers 
and  others  interested  in  the  textile  field  a  fair  conception  of  the  wide  variety 
and  vast  quantity  of  equipment  regularly  purchased  by  the  textile  mills,  an  idea 
of  the  development  of  the  industry,  the  sections  of  the  country  and  the  classes  of 
mills  showing  the  greatest  development  and  buying  power  and  a  viewpoint  of  the 
possible  market  for  their  products  or  service. 

If,  after  a  careful  reading  of  the  preceding  pages,  a  manufacturer  does  not 
find  the  information  he  desires  on  his  own  particular  products  and  is  not  able  to 
judge  the  market  from  the  general  data  given,  the  Research  Department  of  COT- 
TON will  be  pleased  to  make  a  survey  of  the  field  and  submit  its  report  to  him. 
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Dunean   Mills  and  Villajfe.  Greenville.  S.  C. 


Gourtesy.  ^T{obert  &  Go.,  Inc..  6';,«/,„  er> 

Columbus  Plant  and  Village.  Bibb  Manufacturing  Company.  Columbus.  Ga. 
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OFFICE  AND  MILL  FURNITURE  AND  SUPPLIES 

As  a  user  of  office  equipment  and  supplies  the  textile  industry  occupies  an 
important  position.  As  it  has  the  largest  number  of  employees  of  any  indu>try 
in  the  country,  over  1,000,000  at  the  pres3nt  time,  and  as  the  value  of  its  products 
is  second  only  to  that  of  food  products,  tha  office  and  clerical  work  of  the  industry 
includes  innumerable  details.  Therefore,  it  offers  a  fertile  field  for  adding  ma- 
chines, calculating  machines,  dictating:  machines,  desks,  cabinets,  files,  fire-proof 
safes,  inter-communicating-  telephones,  office  chairs,  stools,  ledgers  and  other  books 
and  stationery,  as  well  as  the  thousand  and  one  minor  items  of  office  supplies.  It 
requires  vast  and  complex  cost  and  production  systems  and  records  which,  al- 
though originating  in  the  office,  extend  through  and  include  every  department  in 
the  plant. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  foregoing  data,  endeavor  has  been  made  to  give  to  manufacturers 
and  others  interested  in  the  textile  field  a  fair  conception  of  the  wide  variety 
and  vast  quantity  of  equipment  regularly  purchased  by  the  textile  mills,  an  idea 
of  the  development  of  the  industry,  the  sections  of  the  country  and  the  classes  of 
mills  showing  the  greatest  development  and  buying  power  and  a  viewpoint  of  the 
possible  market  for  their  products  or  service. 

If,  after  a  careful  reading  of  the  preceding  pages,  a  manufacturer  does  not 
find  the  information  he  desires  on  his  own  particular  products  and  is  not  able  to 
judge  the  market  from  the  general  data  given,  the  Research  Department  of  COT- 
TON will  be  pleased  to  make  a  survey  of  the  field  and  submit  its  report  to  him. 
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Percentages  of-compames  in  which  each  class  of  buyer  is  found 
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RELATIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  BUYING  CLASSES 

The  relative  importance  of  the  "operating  staff"  is 
here  clearly  shown  ivhen  the  bars  for  the  superin- 
tendents,   general    managers,    engineeriyig    depart- 
ments,  master  mechanics  and  chief  electricians   in 
above  chart  are  placed  end   to  end  in   comparison 
with  the   length  of  the   bars  for  the  other  classes. 

Others 

■ 

Directors 
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Gourtesy,  S^c9raw-^{ill  Gompany.  SNew  "York.  SV.  =K 
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WHO  CONTROLS  THE  BUYING? 

COTTON  has  been  intimately  in  touch  with  the  textile  mills  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  and  has  constantly  and  carefully  studied  their  buying  habits  and 
found  them  to  be  the  same  as  in  all  large  industries  of  the  country.  It  is  upon 
this  knowledge  that  COTTON'S  service  has  been  built. 

It  is  very  clearly  verified  and  emphasized  by  the  recent  investigation  of  the 
buying  practices  of  various  large  industries  throughout  the  country  including  the 
textile  mills,  made  by  Ernst  and  Ernst,  well  known  accountants.  The  result  of 
their  survey  is  here  printed  through  the  courtesy  of  McGraw-Hill  Company  of 
New  York  City,  who  had  the  survey  made. 

This  report  gives  the  direct  answer  of  industry  itself  as  the  facts  were  ob- 
tained from  replies  to  letters  sent  to  the  various  industries.  No  publisher  or 
manufacturer  in  any  way  appeared  in  the  investigation  and  it  was  handled  en- 
tirely by  a  disinterested  organization.  The  companies  who  replied  represent  a 
total  capitalization  of  over  $7,000,000,000. 

The  charts  on  the  opposite  page  show  the  relative  buying  influence  of  each 
industrial  class  as  shown  by  this  survey.    Two  facts  are  clearly  demonstrated: 

1.  "  Tnitiating'  and  'Specifying'  Power  largely  are  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
indi\iduals." 

2.  "Buying  Power  for  industrial  equipment  lies  with  the  men  responsible  for 
the  production  activities  of  the  business  rather  than  with  the  general  adminis- 
trative executives." 

It  is  shown  that  the  superintendents  and  works  managers  are  the  most  im- 
portant individuals  in  buying  industrial  equipment.  The  general  managers  are 
next,  then  the  chief  engineers  and  engineering  departments.  The  men  in  the  grouo 
known  as  the  "operating  staff"  are  clearly  the  important  factor  in  bu>nng.  This 
is  natural  as  these  men  are  responsible  for  economical  and  quahty  production  in 
the  mill  and  its  various  departments,  which  can  only  be  secured  through  the  in- 
stallation of  proper  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies. 

Manufacturers  who  are  selling  the  textile  field  should  appreciate  that  irre- 
spective of  the  individual  who  actually  places  the  order,  the  larsre  majority  of  pur- 
chases are  made  only  after  consultation  with  one  or  more  of  the  executives,  the 
superintendent,  department  head  or  master-mechanic  under  whose  sur)er\i?ion  the 
machinery  or  material  is  to  be  used  and  all  of  these  individuals  should  be  reached 
in  successfully  selling  the  textile  field. 


ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  TO  BE  USED 

While  in  the  majority  of  cases  manufacturers  will  have  their  representatives 
calling  personally  upon  the  mills,  practically  every  manufacturer  will  desire  to  ad- 
vertise to  co-operate  with  the  work  of  his  salesmen.    The  salesmen  who  are  com- 
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Courtesy,  Lockioood,  Qreene  &  Co..fEngineers 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mill,  Lindale,  Ga. 


Courtesy.  Robert  &  Co..  Inc.,  Engineers 


Meritas  Mills  and  Village,  Columbus,  Ga. 
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ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  TO  BE  USED— Continued 

pelled  to  fertilize,  plow,  sow,  harrow,  and  cultivate  their  fields  cannot  compete 
with  the  salesmen  who  spend  the  bulk  of  their  time  harvesting.  To  keep  good 
salesmen  on  the  road  today  costs  more  than  ever  before  and  to  deprive  them  of 
the  advantage  of  good  advertising  is  decreasing  their  efficiency. 

While  the  equipment  used  in  the  textile  field,  with  the  exception  of  special 
textile  machinery  and  supplies,  is  similar  in  every  way  to  the  equipment  used  in 
other  large  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  textile  manufacturing  it- 
self IS  a  highly  specialized  industry,  being  entirely  different  from  any  other  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  It  is  very  difficult  or  practically  impossible  for  tex- 
tile manufacturers  to  draw  ideas  from  other  industries  and  apply  them  in  their 
own  mills.  Therefore,  they  find  little  of  direct  interest  in  connection  with  their 
business  in  general  or  industrial  journals  or  magazines. 

Over  85%  of  the  mills  of  the  South  and  a  smaller  percentage  in  other  sections 
are  located  in  small  towns,  away  from  the  large  industrial  centers,  and  therefore, 
are  not  reached  by  the  big  metropolitan  daily  newspapers. 

For  many  years  the  textile  manufacturers  have  been  efficiently  served  by 
their  own  business  journals  edited  solely  for  the  textile  field.  The  textile  jour- 
nals are  the  media  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  one  manufacturer  and 
another,  giving  them  the  latest  ideas  in  a  form  ready  to  be  applied  in  their 
mills  without  change.  These  journals  are  furnishing  to  textile  manufacturers 
all  of  the  latest  information  in  the  textile  and  alHed  fields  boiled  down 
to  fit  their  own  particular  problems.  Editorially  the  textile  journals  are  con- 
stantly pointing  out  new  markets  for  the  products  of  the  textile  manufacturer^ 
are  working  for  improved  efficiency  in  the  plant  and  for  standardization  of  op^ 
eration,  are  suggesting  the  solution  of  labor  problems,  are  working  for  improved 
sanitary  and  social  service  conditions  in  the  mills  and  mill  villages,  are  pointing 
out  the  latest  machinery,  equipment  and  building  designs  applicable  to  the  textile 
mills.  His  textile  magazine  is  the  single  publication  which  fully  serves  the  tex- 
tile manufacturer  in  connection  with  his  work.  From  it  he  acquires  information 
and  suggestions.  To  it  he  furnishes  his  quota  of  facts  and  ideas.  It  is  as  much  a 
part  of  his  business  as  his  ledger  or  his  laboratory. 

Naturally  from  the  same  journal  the  textile  manufacturer  gets  his  buying 
suggestions.  Advertising  and  editorial  contents  find  the  textile  manufacturer  in  a 
receptive  mood  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  subscribes  to  his  textile  paper 
because  its  advertisements  and  editorials  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  his  work  and 
the  market  for  his  products.  The  advertising  makes  a  direct  appeal  because  the 
copy  is  specific  in  its  statements  of  just  how  the  product  advertised  will  benefit 
him  in  his  own  work. 

As  there  is  no  waste  circulation,  a  firm  can  advertise  in  every  issue  with  a 
very  reasonable  expenditure  for  the  year's  publicity.  The  textile  journal  repre- 
sents the  one  most  economical  medium  for  reaching  the  tremendous*  buying  nower 
of  the  textile  field. 
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Courtesy  Locfcu»ood.  Green<»  &  Co  'Engineers 

Massachusetts  Cotton  Mill,  Lindale,  Ga. 


Couriesy.  Robert  G  Co..  Inc  .  Engineers 


Meritas  Mills  and  Village,  Columbus,  Ga. 
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ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  TO  BE  USED-Continued 

pelled  to  fertilize,  plow,  sow,  harrow,  and  cultivate  their  fields  cannot  compete 
with  the  salesmen  who  spend  the  bulk  of  their  time  harvesting.  To  keep  good 
salesmen  on  the  road  today  costs  more  than  ever  before  and  to  deprive  them  of 
the  advantage  of  good  advertising  is  decreasing  their  efficiency. 

While  the  equipment  used  in  the  textile  field,  with  the  exception  of  special 
textile  machinery  and  supplies,  is  similar  in  every  way  to  the  equipment  u^ed  in 
other  large  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  textile  manufacturing  it- 
self IS  a  highly  specialized  industry,  being  entirely  different  from  any  other  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  It  is  very  difficult  or  practically  impossi'ble  for  tex- 
tile manufacturers  to  draw  ideas  from  other  industries  and  apply  them  in  their 
own  mills.  Therefore,  they  find  little  of  direct  interest  in  connection  with  their 
business  in  general  or  industrial  journals  or  magazines. 

Over  85^   of  the  mills  of  the  South  and  a  smaller  percentage  in  other  sections 
are  located  in  small  towns,  away  from  the  large  industrial  centers,  and  therefore 
are  not  reached  by  the  big  metropolitan  daily  newspapers. 

For  many  years  the  textile  manufacturers  have  been  efficiently  served  by 
their  own  business  journals  edited  solely  for  the  textile  field.  The  textile  jour- 
nals are  the  media  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  one  manufacturer  and 
another,  giving  them  the  latest  ideas  in  a  form  ready  to  be  applied  in  their 
mills  without  change.  These  journals  are  furnishing  to  textile  manufacturers 
all  of  the  latest  information  in  the  textile  and  allied  fields  boiled  down 
to  fit  their  own  particular  problems.  Editorially  the  textile  journals  are  con- 
stantly pointing  out  new  markets  for  the  products  of  the  textile  manufacturers 
are  working  for  improved  efficiency  in  the  plant  and  for  standardization  of  op-' 
eration,  are  suggesting  the  solution  of  labor  problems,  are  working  for  improved 
sanitary  and  social  service  conditions  in  the  mills  and  mill  villages,  are  pointing 
out  the  latest  machinery,  equipment  and  building  designs  applicable  to  the  textile 
mills.  His  textile  magazine  is  the  single  publication  which  fully  serves  the  tex- 
tile manufacturer  in  connection  with  his  work.  From  it  he  acquires  information 
and  suggestions.  To  it  he  furnishes  his  quota  of  facts  and  ideas.  It  is  as  much  a 
part  of  his  business  as  his  ledger  or  his  laboratory. 

Naturally  from  the  same  journal  the  textile  manufacturer  gets  his  buying 
suggestions.  Advertising  and  editorial  contents  find  the  textile  manufacturer  in  a 
receptive  mood  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  subscribes  to  his  textile  paper 
because  its  advertisements  and  editorials  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  his  work  and 
the  market  for  his  products.  The  advertising  makes  a  direct  appeal  because  the 
copy  IS  specific  in  its  statements  of  just  how  the  product  advertised  will  benefit 
him  in  his  own  work. 

As  there  is  no  waste  circulation,  a  firm  can  advertise  in  every  is^ue  with  a 
very  reasonable  expenditure  for  the  year's  publicity.  The  textile' journal  repre- 
sents the  one  most  economical  medium  for  reaching  the  tremendous' buying  power 
of  the  textile  field.  ^     ^^  i- 
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R.  E.  BARNWELL, 

Resident   Director,  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Enjri- 
neers,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

"As  a  medium  for  presenting  to  and  keeping  be- 
fore all  those  interested  that  which  is  helpful  and 
instructive  in  this  great  textile  industry,  your  pub- 
lication, Cotton,  is  unexcelled.  May  it  have  many 
successful  years." 


J.  E.  SIRRINE, 

President,  J.  E.  Sirrine  &  Co.,  Engineers,  Greenville, 
South   Carolina. 

"Your  magazine.  Cotton,  is  one  of  the  few  1 
never  fail  to  read,  not  only  because  of  its  timely 
articles  on  all  questions  affecting  the  textile  indus- 
try, but  also  because  of  the  high  stand  it  takes  on 
all  public  qitestions." 


L.  W.  ROBERT,  JR., 

President,  Robert  &  Company,  Incorporated,  Archi- 
tects and   Engineers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

"I  consider  that  COTTON  hns  been  foremost  in 
promoting  the  development  of  the  textile  industry 
in  the  Southeast,  and  is  itself  a  great  credit  to  the 
industry  it  represents.  Personally,  I  enjoy  each 
isstie  more  and  more." 
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COTTON 

COTTON  is  America's  textile  monthly,  the  recognized  manufacturing  and 
construction  journal  of  the  textile  industry.  Founded  in  1898,  it  has  been  pub- 
lished for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  interests  of  the  mills.  During  that 
period  it  has  shown  a  constant  growth  in  circulation,  advertising  and  in  prestige. 
Recognized  as  the  leading  journal  in  its  field,  it  is  familiarly  known  and  read 
wherever  cotton  goods  are  manufactured.  Its  circulation,  its  advertising  and  its 
prestige  are  greater  today  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

COTTON  was  among  the  first  journals  to  join  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
tions, and  has  been  a  continuous  member  for  many  years.  It  Hkewise  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  and  subscribes  to  the  high  ethics  and 
standards  of  each  association. 


MISSION  AND  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES 

The  highest  priced  journal  per  issue  in  the  field. 

The  monthly  production  and  construction  journal  of  the  textile  industry,  as 
distinguished  from  various  weekly  news  journals,  it  is  primarily  devoted  to  the 
various  manufacturing  problems  of  interest  to  the  men  actually  responsible  for 
the  successful  operation  of  the  mill  and  its  various  departments.  It  is  the  medium 
through  which  they  exchange  manufacturing  ideas  and  methods.  Important  news 
of  the  month  is  carried  as  a  matter  of  record. 

It  presents  to  its  readers  the  different  phases  of  cotton  and  knitting  mill  man- 
agement, including  the  technical  side  of  cotton  manufacturing,  knitting  and  con- 
verting ;  the  adjustment,  operation  and  maintenance  of  machinery,  the  invention  of 
new  machines  and  new  methods;  mill  construction  and  materials,  transportation 
problems,  fire  prevention  and  insurance,  accident  prevention,  first-aid  work, 
financial  and  market  conditions;  legislation  affecting  the  industry;  export  oppor- 
tunities; health  promotion  and  mill  sanitation;  social  service  work  and  all  other 
conditions  having  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  on  the  business  interests  of  cotton, 
knitting,  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  mills.  Through  editorial  representatives 
regularly  visiting  the  various  mills,  the  Editorial  Department  is  in  touch  constantly 
with  their  problems  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  reading  pages  are  actual  ex- 
pressions, contributions  or  discussions  by  the  mill  men  themselves.  All  of  this 
information  is  presented  in  usable  form  and  regularly  includes  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions from  the  experience  of  men  who  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  the  industry. 
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CLASS  OF  READERS 

COTTON  is  read  by  the  owners,  executives,  managers,  superintendents,  de- 
partment heads  and  master-mechanics  of  the  cotton,  knitting  and  dyeing,  bleach- 
ing and  finishing  plants,  as  well  as  by  the  engineers,  contractors,  mill  supply 
houses,  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  others  serving  the  textile  field. 
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J.  C.  DOBSON, 


President  and  Manager  The  Texas  Hosiery   Mills, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

"Your  monthly  journal  is  an  excellent  magazine  and  1 
read  each  copy  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  contains 
technical  informatioyi  applying  to  all  departments  in  our 
plant  and  is  a  source  of  valuable  information  for  the 
heads  of  our  different  departments." 


GARNETT  ANDREWS, 

President,  Richmond  Hosiery  Mills,  Rossville,  Ga.  (Also 
President  of  nine  other  knitting  mills;  also  Manager  of 
five  other  knitting  mills  in  Tennessee.)  Past  President, 
National  Association  of  Hosiery  &  Underwear  Manufac- 
turers. 
"It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  hand  you  herewith  our 
renevmls  for  our  several  copies  of  Cotton,  to  which  we 
subscribe  for  the  heads  of  our  different  departments. 
We  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  growth  of  your  paper 
and  its  high  rank." 


T.  H.  JOHNSTON, 

President  and  Treasurer,  Knoxville,  (Tenn.)  Knitting  Mills 

Co.    Past  President,  National  A  sociation  of  Hosiery  and 

Underwear   Manufacturers. 

"/  consider  Cotton  a  very  valuable  publication  for 
the  textile  trade.  For  information  and  for  news  that  is 
helpful,  I  consider  it  the  biggest  value  for  a  dollar  that  I 
have  ever  seen." 
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CLASS  OF  READERS— Continued 

The  classification  of  COTTON'S  subscribers  in  its  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
tion report  shows  that  its  circulation  is  divided  among  the  various  groups  in  the 
textile  mills  in  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  the  buying  power  of  these 
groups,  indicated  in  the  charts  on  page  28. 

A  recent  investigation  of  the  circulation  of  COTTON  in  the  cotton  mills 
showed  24',  of  the  mills  subscribing:  having  an  annual  value  of  finished  products 
of  over  $2,000,000;  24S  having  an  annual  value  of  finished  products  of  from  $1,- 
000,000  to  $2,000,000;  27',  having  an  annual  value  of  finished  products  of  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000;  25S  having  an  annual  value  of  finished  products  less  than 
$500,000. 

Of  the  knitting  mills  subscribing  to  COTTON,  8' ,  have  an  annual  value  of 
finished  products  of  over  $2,000,000;  9^;c  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000;  20' c  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000;  63',   less  than  $500,000. 

As  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  plants  do  commercial  finishing  for  other 
manufacturers  the  annual  value  of  their  finished  products  is  not  given. 

As  shown  in  the  previous  pages,  the  men  w^ho  do  the  buying  in  the  textile 
mills  must  select  a  wide  variety  of  equipment  and  supplies,  ranging  from  building 
and  construction  material  to  automatic  looms,  electric  motors,  belting,  motor 
trucks,  indoor  transportation  system,  ice  machines,  dyeing  and  bleaching  machin- 
ery, reclamation  machinery,  deep-well  pumps,  factory  and  house  paint,  plumbing 
and  supplies,  telephone  equipment,  piping,  conduit,  ready-built  houses,  motion- 
picture  machinery,  gymnasium  equipment,  hospital  equipment  and  supplies,  kin- 
dergarten paraphernalia,  school  supplies,  etc. 

Such  men  rely  upon  the  advice  of  men  in  whom  they  have  implicit  confidence, 
their  officers,  their  superintendent,  their  department  heads,  their  master-me- 
chanic, their  social  service  director  and  other  men  directly  associated  with  them. 
Such  men  find  COTTON  an  invaluable  asset  and  consult  its  pages  every  month. 
Not  only  do  such  men  read  the  pages  of  COTTON  for  editorial  counsel  and 
trade  information,  but  they  read  the  advertising  pages  for  buying  suggestions 
and  often  write  for  additional  advice  on  problems  that  arise  within  their  juris- 
diction. A  few  of  the  many  letters  constantly  being  received  from  the  readers  of 
COTTON  are  reproduced  herein. 


VALUE  AND  SERVICE  TO  ADVERTISERS 

With  the  information  given  in  the  preceding  pages  and  the  photographs  of  a 
few  mills  or  departments  illustrated  herein,  as  a  basis,  it  is  possible  to  form  some 
conception  of  the  great  field  covered  by  COTTON,  comprising  as  it  does  cotton, 
knitting  and  dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing  mills.  The  textile  industry  is  second 
of  all  industries  in  the  entire  industrial  world,  and  COTTON  is  its  representative 
cotton  manufacturing  publication.  It  is  universally  recognized  as  the  one  medium 
for  reaching  the  textile  mills  of  the  South,  where  the  large  majority  of  the  ex- 
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FREDERICK  B.  GORDON, 

President,    Columbus    Manufacturing    Company, 
Columbus,  Ga. 

"As  cotton  is  king  of  textile  fibers,  so  your  pub- 
lication, Cotton,  ranks  with  textile  journals  reach- 
ing this  office." 

^        - 


ELLISON  A.  SMYTH, 

President,    Balfour    Cotton    Mills,    Ba'four,    N.    C, 

and    Belton    Mi  Is,    Belton,    S.    C.      Past    President, 

American  Cotton   Manufacturers   Association. 

"/  am  a  regular  reader  of  Cotton  each  month, 
and  consider  it  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  pub- 
lication, and  one  that  is  a  credit  to  our  Southland. 
It  is  7iot  only  interesting  from  the  cotton  mamifac- 
tiiring  standpoint,  but  is  most  valuable  in  giving  a 
general  survey  of  Southern  business  conditions." 


FULLER  E.  CALLAWAY, 

LaGrange,  Ga.,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Seven  Cotton 

Mills  in  Georgia.      Past  President,  American  Cotton 

Manufacturers   Association. 

"0/  the  many  trade  and  technical  journals  that  I 
subscribe  for.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  few  that  I 
read  regularly  when  I  am  at  home.  I  consider  it  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  journal." 
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VALUE  AND  SERVICE  TO  ADVERTISERS— Continued 

pansion  in  the  cotton  mill  industry  is  taking  place  and  where  is  consumed  over 
67%  of  the  total  cotton  consumed  by  the  mills  of  the  whole  country.  As  its 
ABC  circulation  statement  shows,  it  is  the  dominant  production  journal  of  Amer- 
ica wherever  cotton  is  being  manufactured.  It  is  the  medium  through  which  this 
tremendous  industry  buys  its  equipment  and  supplies. 

A  monthly  production  journal,  COTTON  reaches  the  men  in  the  textile  field 
who  are  actually  responsible  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  mill  and  the  men 
whose  personal  interest  is  to  secure  the  most  improved  and  efficient  machinery  and 
supplies  on  the  market  and  whose  position  gives  them  the  controlling  power  of 
selection — executives,  superintendents,  heads  of  departments  and  master-mechan- 
ics. Men  responsible  for  purchases  refer  daily  to  COTTON  for  information  as  to 
what  to  buy  and  where  to  buy  it.  These  important  buyers  accept  the  reading 
pages  and  the  advertisements  as  authoritative  and  reliable. 

Through  its  advertising  pages  the  majority  of  the  important  manufacturers 
or  industrial  organizations  serving  the  textile  industry  present  their  products  and 
service  to  this  great  field. 

COTTON  maintains  a  Service  Department  long  experienced  in  the  preparation 
of  copy  for  the  textile  field,  and  when  so  requested  advertisements  are  prepared 
for  advertisers  and  submitted  for  their  approval.  For  this  service  there  is  no  extra 
charge  except  for  special  art  work  or  cuts  which  are  charged  at  actual  cost. 

Reports  of  new  mills  or  additions  in  the  Southern  states  are  regularly  sent 
to  advertisers,  keeping  them  in  close  touch  with  all  developments  in  the  field.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  approximately  1,000  such  advance  news  items  have  been  mailed 
to  advertisers. 

As  COTTON  is  a  monthly  production  journal,  twelve  insertions  for  an  adver- 
tiser in  the  year  place  the  announcement  in  every  issue  giving  100%  publicity  value 
in  the  field.  Advertisers  can  use  representative  space  in  every  issue  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable expenditure  for  the  year's  publicity. 

The  editorial  and  business  management  of  COTTON,  personnel,  and  consist- 
ent advertising  and  service  policy  of  more  than  twenty-six  increasingly  successful 
years  in  the  textile  field  have  built  up  a  prestige  and  good  will  unsurpassed  in  the 
technical  and  business  journal  field.  As  the  largest  pubhshers  of  business  and  tech- 
nical journals  in  the  South,  the  publishers  of  COTTON  are  in  a  position  to  render 
resultful  co-operation  with  advertisements  placed  in  its  pages. 

^^  ^7?  ^^^  foregoing  pages  a  manufacturer  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  business 
offered  for  his  particular  product  in  the  textile  field,  can  see  the  development  that 
IS  taking  place  in  the  industry,  and  can  determine  whether  he  is  getting  his  pro- 
portion of  the  business  offered. 

Here  is  a  great,  compact  and  easily-reached  industry  with  a  tremendous  buy- 
ing power.  Many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  are  now  advertising  successfully 
and  securing  their  share  of  the  textile  business.  If  you  are  not  securing  your 
share  of  this  business,  adequate  sales  and  advertising  effort  warrant  your  earn- 
est attention. 


Every  man  in  the  W.  R.  C.  Smith  Publishing 

Company's  organization  knoivs  that  his  and 

the  Company's  reputation  are  on  trial  with 

each  advertiser  and  reader  we  serve. 
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F.  GORDON  COBB, 

General  Manager,  The  Lancaster  Cotton  Mills,  Lan- 
caster,    S.     C.       Past    President,     Southern    Textile 

Association. 

"//  ive  mill  men  conld  fully  realize  the  importaiice 
of  profiting  by  the  other  fellow's  experiences,  such 
magazines  as  Cotton  would  not  only  be  more 
closely  read  and  studied  but  would  be  indexed  and 
retaiyied  to  build  up  a  library  of  practical  expe- 
riences." 


&i.^^^^&M.£^^^ 


WALTER  B.  KNIGHT, 

Agent,  Quidnick-Windham   Manufacturing  Co.,  Wil- 
limantic,  Conn.,  and  Quidnick,  R.  L 

"You  certainly  are  producing  one  of  the  most 
helpful  aiul  interesting  trade  publications  in  the 
country  and  it  grotvs  better  all  the  time." 


^^-^y^..^^^ 


R.  A.  MORGAN, 

Manager,    Southern   Brighton    Mills,    Shannon,    Ga. 

"I  have  been  a  regular  reader  of  Cotton  for 
many  years,  and  have  ahvays  found  it  to  fill  a  pe- 
culiar place  in  the,  literature  bearing  on  textile  sub- 
jects. The  broad  and  diversified  field  is  well  cov- 
ered and  interestingly  presented.  I  am  proud  to 
know  it  is  a  Southern  paper." 
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GORDON  A.  JOHNSTONE, 

Agent.    Winnsboro    Mills,    Winnsbtjro,    S.    C.    P«>| 
President.   Southern   Textile   Association. 

y  consider  Cotton  one  of  the  best  textile  mag- 
azines published,  and  it  is  a  very  ready  guide  when 
you  are  in  search  of  something  and  do  not  knotc 
where  to  locate  same  or  where  same  can  be  pur- 
chased." 


7^^ 


THOMAS  H.  RENNIE, 

Vice-President   and   Manager,   Avondale   Mills,   Pell 
tity    (Alabama)    Divsion.      Past    President,   Ameri- 
can   Cotton    Manufacturers'    Association. 

"I  have  just  had  two  hours  of  enjoyment  with  the 
June  number  of  Cotton  and  I  cannot  resist  the 
iirge  of  writing  and  congratulating  you  .  .  .  .  I  like 
Cotton  because  it  keeps  me  informed  as  to  ef- 
forts and  ideas  of  the  best  men  in  the  practical  end 
of  the  business  as  well  as  giving  newsy  articles  on 
the  business  as  a  whole." 


K^yVu.^r^,'.^^ 


L.  H.  BROWN, 

Superintendent,    Brookside    Mills,    Knoxvil!e,    Tenn. 

"/  consider  the  monthly  journal  COTTON  the 
best  measure  of  business  and  technical  value  that 
reaches  my  office;  it  is  heaping  full  and  running 
over  with  matter  of  vital  interest  to  any  executive 
connected  with  the  textile  industry." 


WL 
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GEORGE  S.  HARRIS, 

President   and   Manager,    Exposition   Cotton   Mills, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

"My  observation  leads  vie  to  say  to  you  that  your 
publication,  COTTON,  has  certainly  been  in  the 
past  and  is  now  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  South." 


PI* 


■A*- 


G.  GUNBY  JORDAN, 

President,  Third   National   Bank,  Columbus,  Ga.  On 

the   Directorate   of   the    Eagle   &    Phenix   Mills   and 

Several  Other  Large  Textile  Organizations. 

"There  are  a  few  journals  derated  to  specialties 
that  I  always  find  not  only  entertaining  but  educa- 
tional. Having  confidence  in  the  facts  and  figures 
that  I  see  in  Cotton,  have  always  read  it  %vith 
great  satisfaction." 
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JOE  M.  GAMEWELL, 

General  Manager,  Erlanger  Cotton  Mills  Co.  Treas- 
urer, North  Carolina  Finishing  Co.,  Lexington.  N.  C 

"Cotton  is  considered  by  us  distinctive  in  lend- 
ership—wide-aumke — especially  on  pertinent  issttes 
of  the  day  pertaining  to  the  art  of  textile  mamu- 
facture  froyn  raw  material  through  to  the  finiskwd 
fabric." 


ALLEN  F.  JOHNSON, 

Vice-President,  Conolidated  Textile  Corp.,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.  (Which  owns  nine  cotton  mills  in  the 
South).  Past  Presdent.  American  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers' Association- 
"/  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  growth 
and  development  of  Cotton  *  *  *  /  i^^j.  forward 
to  each  issiie  and  commend  it  to  all  ivho  liave  a  di- 
rect or  indirect  interest  in  the  staple." 


CLIFTON  CORLEY, 

Vice-President     and     General     Manager,     Piedmont 
Plush  Mil's,  Inc.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

"It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  one  of  the  first  sub- 
scribers to  Cotton,  quite  a  few  years  ago  when  I 
was  a  student  at  Georgia  Tech  and  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  ever  since.  I  may  add,  not  only  a  sub- 
scriber but  a  reader  of  your  paper  and  this  is  more 
than  I  can  say  for  all  of  the  papers  which  come  to 
my  desk." 


^(S^y^ 
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A.  E.  YATES, 

President,   Yates   Bleachery   Company. 
Flintstone,  Ga. 

"I  look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the  arrival 
of  each  issue  of  COTroN  and  could  suggest  no  bet- 
ter Christmas  gift  than  a  year's  subscrit,tioH  to 
Cotton  for  anyone  interested  in  textile  manufac- 
turing." 
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ARTHUR  M.  DIXON, 

Vice-President  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  American 
Yarn  &  Processing  Co.,  Mt.  Holly,  North  Carolina: 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dixon  Mills,  Inc.  Assistant 
Treasurer,    Trenton    Cotton    Mills,    Gastonia,    N.    C. 

"The  vmn  who  fails  to  read  seldom  makes  rmich 
progress  in  any  line  of  endeavor.  Cotton  offers 
a  fine  opportunity  to  the  progressive  mill  man  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.  I  peruse  its  pages  lach 
month  with  pleasure  and  profit." 


W.  M.  SHERARD, 

President,  Freeze-Bacon  Hosiery  Mill, 
Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

"Cotton  is  a  very  interesting  journal.  It  covers 
different  .subjects  i)t  ivhich  manufactu)ers  are  so 
deeply  interested  that  no  one  can  even  glance 
through  its  pages  without  being  materially  bene- 
fited." 
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HARRY  RICHARDSON, 

Superintendent,    Aldrich    Brothers    Company. 
Moosup.  Conn. 

"Do  not  let  my  subscription  to  Cotton  run  out, 
iiK  I  do  not  know  of  any  textile  magaziyie.  anyichert, 
that  is  more  interesting  to  me  than  Cotton." 


'/x/^ 


H.  B.  JENNINGS. 

Vice-Pressident  and  General  Manager,  Union-Buffalo 
Mills  Company,  Union,  S.  C,  and  Buffalo,  S.  C. 

"The  reading  of  textile  publications  is  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  keeping  informed  upon  the  cot- 
ton mill  business.  Matter  pertaining  to  the  textile 
industry  in  its  various  phases  is  available  in  unus- 
ually good  balance   in   the   magazine   Cotton." 


H.  K.  HALLETT, 

Manager,  Kendall  Mills,  Inc.,  Paw  Creek,  N.  C. 

"/  subscribe  to  several  textile  papers  but  find 
Cotton  the  most  valuable,  because  it  is  broad  in 
its  scope  of  textile  problems,  yet  clear  and  concise — 
a  busy  man's  paper.  Service  is  evidently  a  motto 
of  the  management,  because  I  recall  reading  a  tech- 
nical discussion,  and  then  a  year  later  writing  for 
a  copy  of  the  article,  and  receiving  not  only  the 
complete  discussion  but  other  articles  pertaining  to 
the  same  question." 


/^f.<^<^*  «'^^< 
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F.  D.  LOCKMAN, 

Superintendent,  Monarch   Mills,  Lockhart.  S.  C 

"/  think  that  there  is  so  much  real  practical  data 
m  Cotton  that  it  is  most  impossible  for  any  of  u* 
to  grasp  it  all  at  one  reading;  therefore  I  have  a 
regular  filing  place  where  I  file  for  future  reference 
each  issue.  It  is  also  a  great  help  as  a  buyer'M 
guide  as  you  can  find  anything  you  want  listed 
in  it." 
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J.  H.  LEDYARD, 

President  and  General  Manager,  Tupelo  Cotton  Mills. 

Tupelo,  Miss. 

"/  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  no  publi- 
cation that  comes  to  my  desk  that  I  read  with  more 
interest  than  yours." 


fey  I 


CASON  J.  CALLAWAY, 

President,  Manchester  Cotton  Mills,  Manchester,  Ga.;  Mil- 
stead  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milstead,  Ga.;  Treasurer,  J.  T. 
Perkins  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer,  Unity  Cotton 
Mills,  Elm  City  Cotton  Mills,  Hillside  Cotton  Mills,  Valley 

Mills,  LaGrange,  Ga. 
"/  want  to  record  my  appreciation  of  the  services  which 
you  are  rendering  to  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry 
through  your  excellent  journal  Cotton.  It  is  a  praise- 
worthy example  of  the  real  usefulness  which  may  be  achieved 
by  an  organization  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  service  such  as 
yours." 


J.  E.  HARRIS, 

Agent,  Tallassee  Mills,  Tallassee,  Ala. 

"We   consider   Cotton    the    equal   or   superior   of 
any  periodical  of  its  kind  in  the  textile  field." 


;| 
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C.  E.  HUTCHISON, 

P»"«sident,    American    Yam    &    Processing    Co.,    Mt- 

Holly,    N.   C.      (Which   owns   seven    cotton    mills    in 

North  Carolina.)       Past  President,  American  Cotton 

Manufacturers'  Association. 

"I  have  found  Cotton  one  of  the  most  valuable 
publications  which  come  to  our  office.  I  am  par- 
ticidarly  impressed  with  the  discussions  of  practical 
mill  men  which  frequently  appear  therein.  I  havm 
never  found  an  issue  which  did  not  contain  muck 
valuable    and    entertaining    information." 


T.  M.  McNeill, 

Superintendent,  Monarch  Mills,  Union,  S.  C. 

"/  have  long  been  a  reader  of  Cotton  ayid  have 
derived  so  much  personal  help  from  its  pages  that 
I  would  really  feel  selfish  not  to  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  my  friends." 


B.  R.  BURNHAM, 

Superintendent,    Whitney    Manufacturing    CompanT 
Whitney,  S.  C. 

"For  the  past  ten  years  I  have  found  Cotton 
to  be  a  source  of  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  my 
work.  'Hoiv  Other  Men  Manage'  is  always  of 
particular   interest." 


^^4y^^^^^t.^U^^C^i^ 
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CHARLES  ADAMSON, 

President.   Cedartown   Cotton   &    Export   Company. 
Cedartown,  Georgia. 

"/  want  the  help  of  Cotton.  The  best  paper  in 
the  South  in  connection  with  the  whole  general 
husiness    of   cotton   and    its    manufacture." 


:#  1 
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GEORGE  S.  BROWN, 

Assistant  Agent,  Cabot  Manufacturing  Co., 
Brunswick,  Me. 

"/  wish  to  say  here  that  my  opinion  of  Cotton 
is  extremely  high.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  of  all  the 
textile  papers,   it  has  a  very  safe  lead." 
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BENJAMIN  RUSSELL. 

President,  The  Russell  Manufacturing  Company  The 
Bettie  Francis  Cotton  Mill,  The  Roberta  .Mifl,  The 
Russco  Mill,  The  Russcony  Mill,  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Alexander  City,  The  Alexander  C  tv  Man 
ufacturing  Company,  The  Alexander  Citv  \Vhole^al«> 
Grocery  Company,  The  Industries  Company.  Alex- 
ander City,   Ala. 

"Four  of  our  mills  are  already  subscribers  to 
Cotton.  We  noiv  wish  yon  to  enroll  as  subscrib- 
ers our  fifth  mill,  The  Russcony  Mills,  Alexander 
City,  Ala.,  and  also  the  writer  personally,  Benjamin 
Russell,  Alexander  City,  Ala.  We  find  much  of  in- 
terest and  instruction  in  every  issue  of  Cotton." 


I 


A.  F.  MACINTYRE, 

Maginnis  Cotton  Mills,  New  Orleans,  La. 

"Away  back  in  my  Canadian  days — about  1939 — 
Treasurer  Lowe,  of  the  Montreal  Cotton  Company 
gave  me  a  copy  of  Cotton,  and  since  then  I  have 
been  a  constant  subscriber,  with  uniform  benefit  to 
myself  and  those  with  whom  I  have  been  associ- 
ated." 


B.  L.  STILL, 

Superintendent,  Mills  No.  1  and  3,  Lancaster  Cotton 
Mills.  Lancaster,  S.  C. 

"Having  gotten  so  much  out  of  articles  appear- 
ing in  Cotton  from  time  to  time,  I  want  to  recom- 
mend to  others  one  of  the  best  magazines  I  knotv 

Cotton.    The    sayings    of    'Old    Timer'    are    worth 
many  times  the  subscription  price." 


E.  T.  SAULNIER, 

Superintendent,    The    Boston    Manufacturing    Com- 
pany, Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

"Enclosed  find  check  for  renewal  subscription  to 
Cotton.  /  believe  Cotton  the  only  magazine 
worth  while  today;  in  fact,  I  look  forua)d  to  it  everm 
month  as  the  only  nvagazine  that  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  a  problem." 


^  /.   ■^CUA-L^.L:c^^ 
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C.  S.  WILKINSON. 

Agent,    Dwight    Manufacturing    Company 
Alabama  City,  Alabama. 

"/  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Cotton  for  years 
and  find  it  interesting,  as  the  magazine  tells  what 
the  other  fellow  is  doing,  which  gives  me  a  chance 
to  compare  notes." 
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J.  H.  MAYES, 

General    Manager,    Fitzgerald    (Ga.)    Cotton    Mills, 

Cochran     Cotton      Mill      Company,      Cochran      and 

Hawkinsville,  Ga. 

'^Enclosed  please  find  check  to  cover  renewal  sub- 
scription to  Cotton.  Glad  to  advise  we  obtain 
lots  of  good  information  from  reading  COTTON 
and  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  doing  without  a  copy  each  month." 


J.  S.  BACHMAN, 


Superintendent,  Anchor  Duck  Mills,  Rome,  Ga. 

"I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Cotton  since  its 
first  issue  and  consider  it  among  the  best  trade 
papers  published." 
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MILTON  ENSOR, 

President  and  Manager,  Rhyne-Anderson  Mills  Co 

Troy.  N.  C. 

"The  contents  of  Cotton  are  always  interestium 
to  me.  Its  pages  are  a  source  of  wide  and  inter- 
esting information." 


CHARLES  E.  MILLER, 

Superintendent,    Peerless    Insulated    Wire    &    Cable 
Company,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

"9^*^  .^^^^^'^  ^"^^  «^^  advice  are  good.  .  .  .  I 
woiild  like  to  add  that  I  read  your  magazine  regu- 
larly and  find  it  a  source  of  inspiration  as  well  as 
help." 


C.  S.  TATUM, 

Superintendent,      Bonham      Division,      Consolidated 
Textile   Corporation,   Bonham.   Texas. 

"Cotton  has  so  far  outstripped  its  competiton 
that  It  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  debatable  mat- 
ter what  IS  the  best  textUe  journal  published  in  tht 
United  States." 
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A.  W.  McLELLAN, 

President,  Alden  Mills,  New  Orleans,  La.  Past  President, 
American    Cotton    Manufacturers'    Association. 

"We  read  each  and  every  copy  of  Cotton,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  read  throughout  both  of  our  mills.  I 
consider  it  the  most  interesting  and  desirable  of  the 
textile  jmblications  that  we  receive,  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  actually  necessary  for 
our  superintendent  and 
foremen  to  have  it  at  their 
disposal  so  as  to  keep 
fully  posted  on  the  latest 
developments  in  machin'- 
ery,  and  the  latest  meth- 
ods to  successfully  get  re- 
sults in  their  various  de- 
partments." 


J.  A.  RUTH, 

Superintendent,   O.   E.   Kearns   &   Son,    Hi|;h    Puini. 
North    Carolina. 

"  'Knitting     Kinks,'     properly     used,     icill 
Cotton   the  most   valuable  of  all   textile   magmz 
to  th^  knitting  mill  superintendent." 


I 


JAMES  A.  CHAPMAN,  JR., 

Vice-President    and    Superintendent,    Inman    Mills, 
Inman,    S.    C.    Past    President,    Southern    Textile 

Association. 

"/  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  keep 
up  without  reading  CoTTON,  as  I  receive  great 
benefit  from  both  the  articles  and  advertisements 
which  appear  in  it.  I  encourage  all  my  key-men 
to   read  Cotton  as  I  think  it  is   time  well  spent." 


JAMES  NEWSOM, 

Manager    and    Superintendent,    Unity    Cotton   Mills. 
LaGrange,  Ga. 

"Your  magazine  is  the  best  that  is  published,  and 
deserves  and  should  receive  the  full  support  of  the 
Southern   cotton    mill  industry." 


MARSHALL  DILLING 

Superintendent,  A.  M.  Smyre  Mfg.  Company,  Gasto- 
nia.     North     Caro'ina.       Past     President     Southern 
Textile   Association. 

"/  find  Cotton   to   be   a   great   help   to   the  mill 

mxin  who  wants  to  keep  up  ivith  modern  ideas.  Its 

live,  practical  articles  will  inform  and  inspire  him 
to  attain  greater  efficiency  in  his  work." 


IRA  PLEMMONS. 

Manager.   Hot  Springs   Hosiery   Mills.   Inc., 
Hot  Springs,  N.  C. 

"Your  letter  and  information  to  our  Superimtem- 
dent  has  resulted  in  some  nice  orders,  and  we 
2/OM.      We  find  a  lot  of  the  very  best  infonmmtiam  \ 
Cotton,  and  xve  shall  take  it  as  long  as  we  rmn 
hosiery  mill." 
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T.  D.  PICKELL, 

Superintendent,    Cumberland    Hosiery     Mills, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

"1  heartily  indorse  the  'Knitting  Kinks'  section 
you  are  coyiducting  in  your  publication  COTTON, 
and  I  read  each  article  with  intense  interest.  I 
have  watched  the  'Knitting  Kinks'  department  grow 
with  interest,  and  I  7iow  turn  to  that  section  upon 
opening  the  magazine." 


W.  W.  ARNOLD,  JR., 

General  Superintendent,  Manchester  (Ga.)  Cotton 
Mills,  Milstead  (Ga.)  Manufacturing  Company, 
Unity  Cotton  Mills,  LaGrange,  Ga.,  Unity  Spinning 
Mills.  LaGrange,  Ga.,  Hillside  Cotton  Mills, 
LaGrange,  Ga. 

•7  think  Cotton  is  the  most  instructive  and 
interesting  textile  magazine  that  I  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading." 


W.  H.  GIBSON,  JR., 

Superintendent  and  Manager,  Cascade  Mills,  Moores- 
ville,     N.     C.        Vice-President,     Southern     Textile 

Association. 

"/  read  Cotton  regularly  each  month  so  that  I 
may  keep  infoirrned  as  to  the  opinion  of  other  mill 
men  over  the  country  on  cotton  mill  rnanagement 
and  operation.  Cotton's  reports  of  our  discus^- 
sion  meetings  are  valuable  for  reference  purposes." 
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